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THE EIGHMES AMONG THE PALATINES 
By Ethel E. Thompson, Librarian, Biasdell, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLOT Oo 
INTRODUCTION 

In taking this family history as the subject of my research, 
I have worked on the assumption that history, both local and 
national, can best be understood by considering the lives of those 
who took part in and were affected by matters of historical im- 
portance. For after all, what is history but the record of action 
which resulted from the feelings and movements of many such 
‘‘ordinary’’ people. Letters and other family records are a source 
of public opinion at the very time when the events were occur- 
ring. History becomes meaningful to us as we begin to realize 
that these historical events happened to and because of people 
like us. As long as we can see how people think for themselves 
and work together to obtain their objectives, history will not be 
just something to read in dry books, but a living thing molded 
out of the lives of people like those whose names appear in these 
pages. 

This family about which I have written is by no means a 
rematkable one, however its members down through the gener- 
ations have fought in wars, suffered and prospered sometimes. 
In this very typicalness lies its significance. I have not attempt- 
ed to outline a complete history or genealogy of the family. In- 
stead, I have considered only those members who lived at the 
time of and took part in some events of historical significance. 
In so doing I have made use of the genealogy only in so far as it 
makes the relation and sequence of events more meaningful. 


EIGHMES AMONG TIIE PALATINES 

In tracing the family back to the time of the Palatines, many 
difficulties were encountered because of the various ways the fa- 
mily name was spelled. When the ancestors of the present Eigh- 
mes came with the Palatines, their name was given the German 
spelling of ‘‘Emich’’. While they were in Holland, the name had 
the Dutch spelling, ‘‘Eemig’’. When several families fled to Ca- 
nada with the Loyalists after the Revolution, they changed the 
name to the more English ‘‘Amey’’. Today generally the Eighme 
form is used with the variations ‘‘Eighmey"’ and ‘‘Eighmy’’. 
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Johan Nicholas Emigh, commonly referred to as Nicholas 
Emigh, was the first of the family to come to America. On May 
23, 1709, he sailed from Holland to England, where he joined 
the Palatines for the long voyage to America. (1) These Pala- 
tines were being sent to the New York Colony as settlers uncer a 
British government redemptioner project for the manufacture of 
naval stores. The British government had promised to provide 
subsistence for the families until such time as they paid tack to 
the government the sum advanced for their passage, tools, and 
so forth. The ships were on the Thames River on Dec. 25, 1709, 
ready to set sail for New York but shipping difficulties delayed 
sailing until April 10, making in all, a six months stay on board 
before the voyage was completed. Conditions were terrible. The 
ships were extremely overcrowded, and the people were ravaged 
by a fever that became so prevalent that it became known as the 
Palatine fever. When they finally arrived in New York, about 
2500 of them, they were reported laden with disease. Nicholas 
Emig landed with the second group, sometime between June 13 
and August 2, in the summer of 1710. (2) 

The Palatine Colony was under the supervision of Governor 
Hunter, and proved a costly enterprise for him, eve n though it 
was ultimately of great benefit to the State of New York. (3) 
Nicholas Emigh, among others of the Palatines, settled on land 
purchased for them from Livingston's Manor on the Hudson.(4) 
In September 1712, the whole project of the Palatine settlement 
failed, subsistence ended, and many of the Palatines, forced out 
on their own, with no means of acquiring food or shelter, went 
to Schoharie, Rhinebeck, and into Pennsylvania. Among those 
who went to Rhinebeck was Nicholas Emigh. (5) During the fol- 
lowing winter they ate boiled grass and roots to avoid star- 
vation. The family has inits own possession a letter written bya 
grandson of Nicholas which refers to this. It also contains a 





1. Walter Knittle, Early Eighteen Century Palatine Emigration. 
p. 284 list of passengers includes J. Nicholas Eemig. 

2. Ibid, p. 284, New York subsistence lis of 1710 and 1712 includes 
Johann Nicholas Emich. 

8. Charles Horne, History ofthe State of New York, p. 159. 

4. An account of this is included in a journal of Nicholas Emigh 
now in the possession of his descendants. 

5. Walter Knittle, mentioned, p. 196. 
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statement that the grandson could remember hearing Nicholas 
talking of the kindness and assistance received from the Indian 
neighbors, ‘‘But for this help from our only friends, the aborigi- 
nes, we wouldmost surely have perished.”’ 

There is an interesting controversial point concerning Nicholas 
Emigh's residence in Dutchess County. Several sources (6) have stated 
that he was the first settler in the county and that his daughter Ka- 
trina was the first white child born there. Evidently these statements 
are based on a letter (7) written about 1831 by Peter Lossing of 
Norwich in Ontario, Canada, a great-grandson of Nicholas. In this 
letter he said that Nicholas had come to America in 1672 with Liv- 
ingston. Then, according to this letter, Nicholas became unwilling to 
remain a mere retainer of Robert Livingston and went to Fort Orange 
(now Albany) where he requested to settle on an island in the Hud- 
son River within the manor of Van Rensselaer. Here he supposed- 
ly rebelled against feudal authority and in 1862 set out for Dutchess 
County where he settled at the mouth of the Fishkill on land he 
had purchased from the Indians. Because he held only an Indian 
deed, he was later supposed to have been dispossessed by Henry 
Beekman, who held his authority from the Crown. After thus los- 
ing the land on which he had squatted, he allegedly purchased 
more land in the Clove and settled there with his family. 

The present descendants of Nicholas Emigh give little coun- 
tenance to this claim that he was the first settler of Dutchess Coun- 
ty. For one thing, there is a discrepancy among the various author- 
ities who make the claim as to the date of his settlement. It is vari- 
ously given as 1668, 1672, and 1678. T hen, the date of the grant 
to Livingston’s Manor is Nov. 4, 1684. (8) The several authorities 
claim that Emigh came with Livingston and settled on his manor. 
Yet the dates which they give for the occurrence all come before 
the time when Livingston oblatned his grant. Surely if there were 
any real basis for this claim, this uncertainty and lack of autenti- 
city would not exist. 





6. Philip H. Smith, History of Dutchess County, pp. 175-177. 
American Guide Series of the WPA, p. 64. 

An article in the Historical Column of the Poughkeepsie Eagle, 
May 29, 1854. 

7. Philip H. Smith, opera citata. 

8. Ibid, p. 175. 
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Then, too, a search of the early records of Dutckess County, 
as well as Albany and Ulster Counties, does not substantiate 
this theory. No authentic records mention an Emigh until after 
the advent of the Palatines. Proof that he was a Palatine is found 
in the subsistence lists, and in the list of ‘‘Palatine Heads of 
Families” dated June 1710-Sept. 1714, as printed in MacWethy’s 
**Book of Names’’. This controversial issue is interesting in that 
it shows how confusing tradition may become accepted truth.(9) 

An account left by his son in law, Peter Lossing, gives a 
continuation of his life after he had settled on the Hudson.(10) 
According to this account, Nicholas Emigh left the Palatine set- 
tlement with several other Palatine families and settled near the 
Clove in Dutchess County on land bought from the Indians. The 
land,however, was granted to Col. Beekman of Kirgston, and 
Emigh was compelled to pay twice for the same land.(11) 

Ia 174), he built a stone house to replace the log cabin which 
had provided his family with temporary shelter. This stone house 
is still standing in the Clove, and is in fairly good repair. The pre- 
sent owner is Wm. V. Coe, a descendant of Nicholas. The home 
is open to the public. On the chimney may be seen the initials, 
N. E. and the date 1740. Standing eight feet in front of it, there 
is a slave home. In two corners of the nearby field there are bu- 
rial grounds one for the Emighsand the other for the slaves. 
The house is amonument to the past.(12) 


EIGHMES IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Durinogthe American Revolution, Nicholas Emigh’s scn 
John lived to see his family divided and fighting on opposite 
sides of the coaflict. His sons Jonas and Nicholas were Loyalists, 
(13) bur his nephew Daniel, joined the Revolutionary forces.(14) 
Jonas Eighme of Saratoga, N. Y., joined the Loyalist forces in 
October, 1776, and served the whole war as a guide for General 
Burgoyne. (15) He stated that after Burgoyne’s army was defeat- 
ed, he, with others of the Provincial troops ‘‘made our way to 





9. Nicholas Emigh’s name does not appear on the tax lists of Dutch- 
ess County until 1718. 

10. Records in the possession of the family. 

11. Substantiated by deeds of 1718, 1735, 1755. 

12. Records of Lutheran churches in New York City show that this 
house was used as a Lutheran meeting place from 1741 on. 
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Canada, through the woods, and served in a corps commanded by 
Major Jessup until the close of the war.’‘(15) After the war, he 
was forced to remain in Canada and settle there. Those who had 
rebelled against the tyranny of England branded those who remained 
loyal as traitors, and began to confiscate their property and drive 
them away. When Jonas Eighme settled in Canada, the English 
spelled his name phonetically as ‘‘Amey’’. Under this name, he sub- 
mitted to the Canadian government on September 30, 1787, a pe- 
tition seeking payment for his property which had been confiscat- 
ed at the close of the war.(16) His claim amounted to approxima- 
tely $600 in New York currency. In making this claim he was act- 
ing upon the promise of England to compensate for losses suffered 
for loyalty to Great Britain. 

Nicholas Eighme was originally from Saratoga, and, like Jonas 
served with the Loyalists throughout the war. (17) He joined the 
King's troops in Oetober 1776, remaining until the end of the war. 
Then he served with the Loyal Rangers after the war until he was 
finally reduced. He too fled to Canada, where he settled in Ernes- 
town, Ontario. He also, filedaelaim for payment. His name appears 
spelled ‘‘Amey”’ and the claim was for $800 in New York currency. 

Daniel Eighmey of Fishkill in Dutchess County, enlisted in 
the Colonial arm y in the spring of 1775, and served five months 
as a private in Captain Gideon’s New York Company.(18) He was 
in the Battle of Bueker Hill where he w as wounded by a musket 
ball in his arm, Then he served for a year and a half carrying bag- 
gage, provisions, and clothing for the army with his own wagon 
and team. 





13. Their names appear on the United Empire Loyalist lis1 of the 
Canadian Archives. The UEL group was begun by a decree of the 
King asa m eans of honoring the American Loyalists. Both Jonas 
and Nicholas refused to sign the associators list 1775. These were 
members of groups organized to resist tyranny of the Crown with 
the purpose of forcing Loyalists to make a definite stand. No middle 
ground was allowed. 

14. The family has in its possession a copy of Daniel’s war records 
from the Natioual Archives. 

15. Petition made by Jonas on June 11, 1834, for payment for serv- 
ices. Canadian Archives Land Papers A 18. 

16. Pemberton Papers, Vol. 22, pp. 169-70, American Loyalists Tran- 
scripts, Vol. 22, p. 449. 

17. Commissioner Pemberton’s Papers, Vol. 22, p. 171. 
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THE EIGHMES IN WESTERN NEW YORK 

The Eighmes usually had large families. Because of this the 
family estates did not provide sufficient farm space for the third 
and fourth generations, and they migrated westward as the land 
opened up. In 1833, Daniel was living in Middleton, Delaware 
County, far to the west of his original home in Dutchess County, 
(19) His oldest son, Joseph, was the first of the family to come 
to western New York. His arrival here was probably some. 
time in 1817.(20) 

When Joseph reached Western New York, most of the land 
had been purchased from the Indians and was open for settle- 
ment. The Indians continued to hold only a few reservations, 
the largest of which was Buffalo Creek Reservation, extending 
roughly seven miles north and south of Buffalo Creek. In 1802, 
a road had been cut about a mile south of and parallel to the 
southern border of the reservation. It was named ‘“The Middle 
Road’’, but became popularly known as the “Big Tree Road“’(21) 
because of the famous Chief who lived at the place near Geneseo 
New York. The Buffalo Creek Reservation extended to a line a 
half mile north of the Big Tree R oad, so when Joseph Eighme 
came he had to settle south of the Reservation where lands and 
toads would be available for his use. Therefore he chose a site on 
the Bay View road. 

This was a wild, untamed country that Joseph found. Be- 
cause the Indians had so strongly opposed white settlement, the 
land was still wild and savage. It had remained free of the white 
man for a long time after the rest of the state of New York was 
opened to him. It seems surprising now that this highly indus- 
trialized area remained a complete wilderness as late as 1820. Dense 
forests stretched unbroken from Buffalo Creek to the Pennsylva- 
nia state line.(22) Joseph had to clear his land and build a crude 
shelter for his famiyl. 





18. Copy of his war record from National Archives in Wash. 
19. Daniel’s war record from the National Archives. 
20. 1855 censusof Erie County states: Joseph Eighme bornin Dutch- 
ess Co. Lived in Erie Co., 40 years. Same census: Joseph’s son James 
born 1816,.Oneida Co. Son Harvey, born 1818 in Erie Co. Therefore, 
it is probable that they arrived in Erie Co., some time in 1817. 
21. Big Tree Treaty of 1797. 
22; ‘‘The History of Blasdel’’ a series of articles in the Blasdel Her- 
ald by the writer. 
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What furniture there was, was rough and home-made, since 
very little could be safely carried over the perilous roads in wag- 
ons. Wolves and panthers roamed the woods, panthers scrambling 
over rooftops at night were a constant source of danger.(22) Carv- 
ing out a life out of the raw wilderness was no easy tas k.(23) 
Joseph worked day and night to clear fields and plant crops. He 
would complain, “the nights are so short and the days a mere 
aothing.” However, it is probable that he and his sons took the 
day off, along with neighboring settlers, on June 17, 1825. This 
was the date when the last public hanging took place in Buffalo, 


.and people came from all western New York to see it. Between 


25,000 and 30,000 thronged the public square where the three 
Thayer brothers were hanged for the murder of John Love.(24) 


In 1826, a few years after Joseph Eighme settled on Bay 


View Road, the Indians were persuaded to sel! a mile-wide strip 
-off the south edge of their reservation. This strip of land came 


into the hands of the Ogden Land Company, to which the Hol- 


-land Land Company had sold the preemption rights. Aroad was 


built through the center of the strip, and came to be known as 
the ‘‘Mile Strip Road“. Now land was available along this road 
aad in 1833, two of Joseph's sons purchased farms there. Isaac 
was the first settler on the road, The home he built on his farm 
(which now is included in the village of Blasde]) is typical of the 
houses the settlers of this period built. However, it was left un- 
occupied about 1890, and allowed to fall down from neglect. The 
land which Isaac called home was on the south side of the Mile 
Strip on the west bank of the Rush Creek. 

Five generations of Eighmes are now buried in Armor Ce- 
metery, representing the span of years from 1788 to 1948; years 
which have seen this area develop from a primitive wilderness to 
its present industrial status. 





23. The terrible demands which life in the wilderness made are told 
by the Fighme tombstones in Armor Cemetery. Joseph’s daughter 
died at the age of 20. His son Isaac was married three times. His first 
wife had three children, all of whom died before they were a year 
old. She, Mary Ann, died at the age of 27. His second wife lost two 
children when they were three years of age. She, Catherine, died at 
the age of 32. His third wife lost two children, all younger thanthree. 
24. Truman White, Our Country and its People. 
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Private and business letters of the family from this period 
give a good picture of the rapid progress which has taken place 
here. Among Isaac’ papers was found a receipt dated April 27, 
1839, for $15.00 school tax. This was for the purpose of building 
a school, the first in the region. In October, 1845, one of Isaac’s 
brothers paid a tax of sixtynine cents toward the building of a 
bridge over Little Buffalo Creek on Chicago Street, Buffalo. By 
this small token we see the improvements which wereslow- 
ly being made. In October, 1838, lsaac received a letter from his 
wife, visiting in Illinois, in which she told of making the jour- 
ney by stage coach and Great Lake boat. Then, in May of 1850, 
just twelve years later, he received a notice from William Wal- 
lace, engineer of the Buffalo and State Line railroad Company, 
saying that the route ofthe railroad had been decided on and 
it would cross his property. Thus progress shows itself in the 
simple, everyday things of life, things which receive little notice. 
And yet it seems perfectly obvious as they appear here what great 
steps they accually represent. The first school house, a new road, 
the railroad replacing the stagecoach, each a step forward. 

THE EIGHMES IN THE PRESENT 

Space does not permit going into the affairs of the many 
branches of the family as it exists today. (In coming issues a more 
detailed genealogy of the Eighmes will be presented. ED. NOTE) 
There is much information but perhaps it would not fit with rhis 
introductory chapter. (New York in the Revolution as Colony 
and State by James A. Roberts, Comptroller, Second Edition 1898 
Albany, N. Y. on page 349 of the General Index lists the follow- 
ing names: Emegh Jeremiah, Emeigh Henry, Emeigh Henry, Jr., 
Emeigh Nscklus, Emigh George, Emigh Nicholas H. Emge Jobn, 
Emge Philip, Emge Johannes, Emge Johannes, Jr., Ed. Note. We 
know that others served in later wars and the Civil War. 

At the present time, descendants of the Palatine, Johann 
Nicholas Emigh, are living in many parts of America, including 
Canada. Ameys in Canada, and Emighs insome parts of New 
York or Pennsylvania; Eighmes in Illinois, Wisconsin, Montana 
and Iowa; here in Erie County, Buffalo, in Cayuga Co., Auburn, 
all over Central New York, the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys. 


CLOP oD 
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w#WATERLOO, NEW YORKs# 


Seneca County 
By John E. Becker, Village Historian 


CPOTO 


Before the advent of white men on this continent, Indians 
held sway. The Indians owned and occupied all of the present 
New York State. They were savage but the Indians of this local- 
ity seemed more intelligent, and were more powerful than those of 
the neighboring territory. The Iroquois Indians, a name adopted 
for the Six Nations of Indians who lived in the present New York 
State, had eonquered all of the other tribes east of the Mississip- 
pi River. The Senecas and the Cayugas were the strongest of the 
Iroquois nation. Great decisions where made at their council fires, 
decisions that affectedall tribes which they controlled. 

The imaginary line which divided the Senecas from the Ca- 
yugas tan along the easterly bank of the Seneca Lake and north- 
erly to Lake Ontario, except that the Senecas had two small vil- 
lages on the east shore of the lake. Although the line was ima- 
ginary, itran near the line which was later to be surveyed and 
named ‘‘Pre-emption Line”, a line that separated New York and 
Massachusetts territory. When Massachusetts colony was chartered 
its territory was supposed to extend from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans, but New Amsterdam or New York colonists set- 
tled in our present Central New York and claimed the land for 
their colony. The land west of the Pre-emption Line was given to 
Massachusetts, but the government of it was retained by New 
York. Of course, this was during and after the Revolutionary War. 
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Before white men came to 
our region, there was no 
dam in the river, and the 
water ran swiftly over rocks 
in a shallow stream. Then, 
in 1792, Samuel Bear came 
in search of a good place to 
IN MEMORY OF live. He was impressed by 
the waterpower going to 

waste and decided to return. 
MAJOR SAMUEL BEAR The next year, (He was a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman and 
came from Lancaster, Penna) 
after he had made arrange- 
ments with the Indians, he 


WHO DIED SEPT. 25, 


returned with three millers, 
1807 AGED 37 YEARS | Casper, John & George Yost 
and with his cousins John 
and Ephraim Bear, he duga 
mill-race and built a log 
grist mill. It was the only 
mill in this section of the 











country, and drew patronage from many miles in all directiors. 
Due to his 2xtraordiaary exertions, he died at the age of thirtyseven 
years, and was the first person to be buried in the village ceme- 
tery which he had set aside. His burial stone can be seen today. 

Samuel Bear called the village on the south side of the river 
Skoi-Yase or Skoies. It was a thriving place when the lands on 
the north side were apportioned by the Government. Dec. 31,1807 
Elisha Williams, a lawyer from Hudson, N. Y., valley came into 
possession of the lands, and laid outa village there. The scuth 
side village vied with the one on the north side. It was decided to 
join the two and have a name in common. In 1816 a public meet- 
ing was held to select a name. An old soldier made a strong plea 
for the name, ‘*Waterloo’’. Napoleon had just recently been de- 
feated there by Wellington, and the name then so popular, was 
given co the village. This was in the year 1816. 
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The year 1817 was marked by the formation of two churches 
in the village. The Presbyterian Church was organized on July 7, 
and incorporated on November 10. Prior to that time religious 
services had been held from time to time by iitnerant ministers of 
the Gospel. The St. Paul’s Episcopal Church was organized and 
incorporated on November 17 of that year. 

The Village of Waterloo, New York, was incorporated asa 
village on April 9, 1824. Its first officers were: President Reuben 
Swift; Clerk, Caleb Fairchild; Treasurer Richard P. Hunt; togeth- 
er with John Watkins, Gardner Welles, Joel B. Bacon and Jesse 
Clark, Trustees. When Seneca County was organized, Cvid was 
the County Seat. However, in 1818, Waterloo became the County 
Seat and in that year the county buildings were erected there. 

One of the greatest honors enjoyed by Waterloo was the 
visit of Lafayette on June 8, 1825. He was entertained in the Wa- 
terloo Hotel and in the rooms of the Masonic I.odge, of which he 
was a member. Residents of this whole part of the state assembled 
here to see him. After a parade of the principal streets. he jour- 
neyed eastward. His visit marked a great day for Waterloo. 
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Huit Homestead 
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Elisha Williams 


Samuel Bear had built a dam across the river, stopping the 
waste of water or waterpower, and raising the water level to al- 
most that of Seneca Lake. Elisha Williams b eing of influence in 
New York State and having many duties elsewhere, joined with 
a man named Reuben Swift. Together, they caused a small canal 
or waterway to be dug fromthe upper island in the river, north 
of the dam, eastward and parallel with the riverto a milIsite in 
the east part of their lands, where waterpower was developed and 
the water retutned to the river below. This canal was afterward 
taken over by the state of New York, but the waterpower was tre- 
tained bythe mill. The route of the canal was afterward changed, 
with two canal locks, butthe original channel of the raceway was 
kept for many years. 
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Peter Whitmer House, Mormon Faim 


This was indeed an important period in village history. Stage 
coaches had beenrunning through Waterloo from 1809, but it 
was not until 1828 that real competition in carrying passengers de- 
veloped. The Old I.ine carried passengers from the East and West, 
giving satisfactory service for that day. A new line of stages called 
the Pioneer Line, started in 1828 and became a real competitor. 
A battle between the two lines of stages resulted. It was a bitter 
fight, but when the Old Line obtained the contract for carrying 
the mails, the Pioneer Line ceased its operations. The Old Line 
continued to operate until 1841, when the railroad ended its use- 
fulness. 


In the same year, 1828, an event took place just a few miles 
to the south of the village. A man named Joseph Smith, who was 
well known to the country surrounding Waterloo, was said to have 
discovered Golden Plates on a hill south of Palmyra. He brought 
the plates to the home of Peter Whitmer, a farmer of good re- 
pute, and there he is supposed to have translated them. 

In the same year, 1828, in the month of November, the Ca- 
yuga and Seneca Canal was completed. This canal has proved of 
the greatest value in the settlement and improvement of the whole 
community and environs. Only two years later, March 13, 1830, a 
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meeting of citizens was called at which John Watkins was made 
chairman, and John McAlister, secretary to start a public library. 
This was the firsc library in the State of New York. 


The first bank in Seneca County was chartered by the State 
on March 12, 1833, the Seneca County Bank. General John De- 
Mott, of Lodi, was made president, and William More, cashier. 
This bank functioned until 1863, followed by M. D. Mercer & 
Co , till the forming of the First National Bank of Waterloo. 

Two years later, John Johnston, of the Town of Fayette, 
started soil drainage in America. He obtained drainage tile from 
abroad, and laid them on his farm. By 1848, soil drainage for the 
crops was manifested. Johnston obtaineda new machine from 
England and placed it with Benjamin F, Whartenby at Waterloo. 
A large business developed which manufactured 400,000 tiles a 
year. 

In 1836 was started the industry that was to make Waterloo. 
The Waterloo Woolen Manufacturing Company was organized 
with John Sinclair, president; Richard P. Hunt, secretary; and 
George Hutton, superintendent. Business was so prosperous that 
in 1844 the second stone mill was erected, and followed by othar 
buildings. Wool was brought in by all surrounding counties. For 
some twelve years various kinds of cloth were manufactured, then 
shawls became the chief product. Waterloo shawls were widely 
known and are used and liked to this day. 


That same year, John Burton, surveyor and map maker, made 
a map of the village that is still referred to today. 
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The original model of the first sleeping car berth as invented 
by Frederick H. Furniss, of Waterloo, N. Y. 


The first passenger train ever to enter Waterloo, came on July 
5, 1841. It consisted of two coaches and an engine. The engine 
burned wood only, and the coaches had a capacity of 15 or 16 
passengers each. The name of the railroad was the Auburn and 
Rochester Railroad Company, many years later becoming the 
Auburn Branch of the New York Central Railroad Company. 

The next year, 1842, the Waterloo Academy was incorpo- 
rated, with Joel W. Bacon as president; Daniel S. Kendig, secre- 
tary; and P. T. Mumford, treasurer. In building the Rotunda build- 
ing, it produced one of the finest school buildings in this part of 
the state. 

In 1845, June 12th, Seneca Lodge No. 113, Free and Accept- 
ed Masons, was organized, with General Caleb Fairchild, W. M., 
William Yost, Secretary; and Dr. Samuel Welles as Treasurer. 

On May 1, 1846, foundations for the first Roman Catholic 
Church were laid. The first Mass said therein was by the Rev. 
William Carroll on November 3, 1846. This church was used till 
the present stone church was built. 
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Probably the event of the greatest national importance that 
ever happened in Waterloo, took place in 1848. At a meeting of 
five ladies, Mrs. Jane C. Hunt, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Mary Ann McClintock, and Mrs. Mar- 
tha C. Wright, in the Hunt homestead, the condition of women 
was discussed at length. Asa result, these five ladies printed in 
the Seneca County Courier, a newspaper published in Seneca Falls, 
July 14, 1848, the call for a‘‘Woman's Rights Convention". This 
convention, held July 19th and 20th, 1848, was the first move- 
ment toward Women’s Rights in the United States or the world. 
The antique mahogany table upon which the call was written now 
stands in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, D. C. 

An original model of the first sleeping car berth as invent- 
ed by Frederick H. Furniss, of Waterloo, wason exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in New York City. In 1858 Mr. Furniss invented 
the berth and the sleeping car and afterward sold the patent to 
Mr. Pullman who organized the Pullman Company. The sleeping 
car was originally called the ‘*Furniss Coach Car."’ 

The War of the Rebel! ion was fought in the period from 
early 1861 to 1865, and Waterloo furnished many soldiers and 
sailors for the conflict. On May 5th, 1866, the custom of a floral 
demonstration for the Northern Soldiers was started in Waterlco. 
Henry C. Welles, a druggist, proposed the observance to General 
John B. Murray, then Seneca County Clerk. General Murray gath- 
ered the soldiers of the village and community. They marched 
to the strains of martial musicby the Waterloo Band to all three 
cemeteries of the village and placed flowers on all deceased sol- 
diers' graves. On the very same day of May, 1868, the second an- 
niversary of the starting of Decoration Day in Waterloo, General 
John A. Logan, Commander in Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, issued his famous General Order No 11 officially desig- 
nating May 30thin each year as Decoration Day. 

In 1878 the Seneca County News, a weekly, was established 
by Hon. Albert L. Childs as a Democratic newspaper in favor of 
the candidacy of Samuel J. Tilden for President of the United 
States. This newspaper continues until the present day, but for 
many years has been a Republican newspaper. 

The next year, 1879;0n Sept. 3rd, Seneca County celebrated 
the 100th Anniversary of the expedition of General John Sullivan. 
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By his expedition, the whole Iroquois Indian nation had been 
crushed, and could no longer give aid to the British army. A stone 
monument was placed in the Waterloo park to commemorate the 
occasion. 

On Sept. 28, 1880, the first telephone service was established 
in Waterloo. There were fourteen telephones installed in town, with 
atelephone exchange that was open in business hours only. The 
wire connecting Waterloo and Seneca Falls was first used on Dec. 
4, 1880, and there was no connection to foints west of Waterlco. 

1885 was an important year for Waterloo. The firsr street 
railroad, connegating Seneca Falls and Waterloo, was built and op- 
erated. A “‘Dummy” or small New York City elevated railroad 
steam engine drew the cars, and on many snowy, wintry days it 
could not operate. The trains served to scare horses on the street 
and were only a mixed blessing. In later years, the line was ex- 
cended to Geneva and was electrified. 

On October 25th, 1886, the village trustees made a contract 
with Waterloo Electric Light and Power Company for 30 electric 
street lights to burn from twilight to midnight om other than moon- 
light nights. 

Work on the Seneca County Railway, now the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad began on June 17th, 1897. It was by this railroad that 
Waterloo obtained the second railroad to New Y ork City and 
also to the west. : 

By a majority vote Waterloo on July 27, 1909, relinquished 
its special chart and isnow governed by the general village law. 





BOSRWORD CIO 0 CHOP OG WAND CIOS OC JOT OG WHRIOO 
@# WHERE IS CRAIGVILLE?s# 


A Description of an Industrial Center of 


Orange County, New York 
By Helen R. Predmore, Chester, N. Y. 


CLOT a 
Continuation from p. 30, Vol. 5, No. 17. 


necessary articles which had always been imported frcm England. 
His was the very first paper mill in Orange County. It opened 
under the name of ‘Craig and Walsh“ but soon the Craigs were 
the sole owners. They then purchased the land and the grist mill 
along the river from Absolom Townsend, the associate of William 
Townsend of the Ramapo Ri ver Industries, to which they later 
added the former powder works of J ohn Carpenter. The paper 
mill was near a dam between the sites of upper and lower dams. 
It was known as the “Blooming Grove Paper Mill’’. 
. Perhaps the first industries were at the dam farthest down- 
stream of the three. This dam is much the lowest. The falls at 
this site later turned the mills of Silas Seaman and his son Val- 
entine, whose property later passed to H. S. Ramsdell. 

About the time that the Craig family began to be influen- 
tial in the neighborhood, the Graycourt meadows were drained by 
an Act of Legislature. This was in 1790. Thereafter hemp was one 
of the important crops grown on the low land. Soon Hector Craig 
had a factory for its munufacture. 

At the County Building in Goshen one may study a map of 
the industries operated by the Craig family who were actively em- 
ployed in them for about four generations. The mapshows the 
three ponds and delineates the properties of Barret Ames and W. 
E. Peet in 1869. Charles Coldwell of Newburgh was the survey- 
or. At the upper ponds were the gristmill, sawmill, and forge. 
By the second pond, designated as Factory Pond was the site of 
the paper mill and possibly the hemp factory. It is stated that a 
glass factory once operated back of the present Craigville church. 
That was about the site of Fact ory Pond. The operator of this 
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glass factory, or the particular products which he manufactured 
seem to have been forgotten. At the third pond which was much 
lower was erected the new cotton mill of Ames and Peet, and 
where the Seamans‘ later carried on their business. 

Soon after 1800, the mills along the Crommelin were pro- 
ducing lumber, grist, paper, and plaster. Without any doubt a 
smithy continued in operation from the start of the first forge of 
1777. Some of the blacksmiths of more recent years have been 
Joho Fleming who was succeeded by Elisha Owen. George Parker 
was the next smith. He was followed by his son Norman Parker, 
who labored at the forge for fifty five years, until he retired and 
closed the shop in 1936. The shop was across the road from the 
Parker home which is the present home of Jesse Lewis. Near the 
shop was a dug well known to the villagers as ‘“‘Blacksmith Shop 
Well’. To this source of water several families came to draw wa- 
cer. At the shop was an ox cramp. By means of this contrapticn 
an ox was slung up off the ground in order to be shod. Leather 
bands attached to the roof beams were placed back of the ani- 
mal’s front leg and in front of its hind legs to form the sling fcr 
lifting it. This shop was one of the last ones in the area to use an 
ox cramp. Across the road from the blacksmith shop was a build- 
ing where a wagon maker plied his trade. Here James Wyatt was 
succeeded by the well-remembered wainwright knuwa as ‘‘Wag- 
onmaker Smith’’(W.C. Smith) who was born in 1820 and was 
still active in 1908. 

Graycourt grew, and Hector Craig was the most stimulating 
influence for the place which soon became known as Craigville. 

A prosperous farmer named Joseph Chandler lived nearby on 
the farm now owned by Benjamin Sears. Mr. Chandler had sev- 
eral daughters. One daughter named Sarah Chandler in 1797 be- 
came the wife of Hector Craig and was the mother of ten children. 
Another daughter of Joseph Chandler was married to Benjamin 
Carpenter. 

On October 16th 1817, James Craig was accidentally thrown 
from a horse, from the injury of which he died. He was interred 
in the Chandler family burial plot on the Sears farm. 


The next project in the hamlet of Craigville was a store, al- 
so owned by Hector Craig. In 1854 William D, Hunter bought the 
store and house which in 1859 he sold to Edward Durya, in whose 
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family it remained for many years. Mr. Duryea maintained a depart- 
ment store, then called a country store--a place from which the 
whole family could be fed, clothed and provisioned. During the 
days of Mr. Duryea’s proprietorship two railroads (the Erie Rail- 
road Jan. 9th 1850, and the Lehigh and Hudson River Railroad 
in 1860) extended tracks through Craigville. A station was erect- 
ed beside each track. One was called Craigville by the Erie Rail- 
toad, and their terminal station at the junction with the main 
line of the railroad, (and later also used by Lehigh and Hudson 
Railroad) was first designated Chesterville. Later they decided on 
the present appellation of Graycourt. The Le hi g h and Hudson 
River Railroad designated their staticn as West Craigville. Since 
the Lehigh and Hudson River Railroad had access to Pennsylva- 
nia coal mines and could bring in coal, chutes and coal yards were 
built on the slope along the tracks. These were known as ‘“‘Wards 
Coal Yards”. The depot along the Erie Railroad was built by Silas 
Horton. He also conducted a store there. In 1859 he sold it to Ja- 
cob E. Herring. Later Mr. Thorne was the Merchant. He died in 
1890 and was succeeded by his son Wesley W. Thorne who com- 
bined the duties of storekeeper, postmaster, and Erie station a- 
gent till his death. 

Hector Craig also established woolen mills. Sheep raising had 
succeeded the production of grain thrcughc ut much of the neigh- 
borhoo.d There were large and small herds of sheep. In 1825 David 
Moffatt had two hundred sheep. For his woo! processing enter- 
prise Hector Craig needed new, different, and expensive machin- 
ery. These necessities he installed, then he hired experienced la- 
borers. Ranged along the hillside above the Crommelin River 
bank, a row of houses were soon erected. Each house received a 
coat of yellow paint. Soon the name yellow street was appropri- 
ated. Then other roads were improved and Main Street and Hub 
Factory streets developed. The present route 94 parallels Main 
Street or a part of the Kings Highway. This was a broad thor- 
oughfare laid out by command of the Crown in 1734-39, leading 
inland from the dock on the Hudson River at New Windsor to 
Newton, Sussex and other important towns in Northern New Jer- 
sey and Eastern Pennsylvania, and connecting the hamlets and 
villages along the way- 
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In 1790, one Paul Howell was operating afulling mill at 
Graycourt. Whether this was a side issue of wool, cotton or 
hemp, or whether it wasconnected with the industries of all 
these fibers is not clear. 


The Orange County Agricultural Society named Hector Craig 
as its first leader. He was also elected assemblyman to the State 
Legislature. He was a firm friend of President Andrew Jackson and 
was appointed by him Surveyor of the port of New York. In spite 
of his many and varied interests, and his offices with duties which 
called him away from home, he always carefully considered his 
business and the industries al o n g the Crommelin River at Craig- 
ville. While conducting his business in New York City and liv- 
ing at the corner of Broadway and Courtlandt Street, where he 
raised peaches in his back yard, Hector Craig came to Craigville 
once each wheek driving a team of horses that were famous be- 
cause they could travel from New York to Craigville in nine hours. 
This record time allowed just one hour out for dinner at Garry 
Bamper’s at Hohokus. Bamper’s was a famous hostelry of the 
time. When one considers the roads of that era with their rocks 
and gullies and fords one realizes what a tiresome and even dan- 
gerous trip this must have been; also what a beautiful and delight- 
ful experience in springtime and summer. It may have been an in- 
spiration for a Currier and Ives Lithograph. 


It was Honorable Hector Craig, together with his son-in- 
law, Barrett Ames, who established a cotton mill at Craigville. 
Before Barrett Ames married Hector Craig’s daughter Mary Craig, 
he had been a cotton merchant in Mobile, Alabama, so he im- 
mediately became associated with the part of the Craigville in- 
dustries having to do with cotton. 

Stories of how the native teasel plant was used still interest 
those who care to listen. The spiny seedpods were used to brush 
or comb the nap of the cotton material produced. Velvet has been 
mentioned as one of the products of the mill but it is more pro- 
bable that calico or prints was the chief output. One can readily 
imagine local families--probably children, too; going afield with 
snippers and bags to gather the hard, dry burrs from the inter- 
esting teasel weed, and bringing them to the mill, hoping to re- 
ceive a few coppers for their effort. 
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Hector Craig and Sarah Chandler's children were: Mary C. 
James J., John C., Hector McNeil, Phoebe a daughter who mar- 
ried a Mr. Kirby, Laura M., Maria, John G., and Sarah A. Of 
these children Mary C. and Sarah A. Craig married especially well. 
Mary G. Craig became the wife of Barrett Ames, the Mobile, Ala- 
bama cotton merchant who continued the operation of the mills 
giving special attention to the manufacture of cotton goods. 


In 1840 Barrett Ames built a new cotton mill where the old 
paper mill had stood beside the Crommelin River. He and his 
wife maintained a typical, prosperous American home. It was in 
this home which had been their parents’ home that Mary Ames’ 
youngest sister, Sarah, stood beside the fireplace to take the mar- 
riage vow that made her the wife of William T. Havemeyer. He 
was a wealthy sugar merchant. Later he was elected three times 
Mayor of New York City. 


In 1842 Hector Craig died and Barret and Sarah Ames suc- 
ceeded him as operators of the mills. They hadfour children,a 
son, Hector Ames, died in early life in Acapulco, Mexico, where 
he was United States Consul. Another son died young, and two 
daughters grew to womanhood in Craigville. One daughter mar- 
ried E. Peet who became a partner with her father in the cotton 
industry under the name of “‘A mes and Peet’. Mr. Peet contin- 
ued che business until afterthe death of Barrett Ames, when it 
passed into other hands, and when about 1875 it was operated 
by Joseph Greaves, the’building was destroyed by fire During the 
1850's a Mr. Sypher was the proprietor of the grist mill. His two 
sons were his helpers. 


Barrett and Sarah An:s' ocher daughter was married to Irv- 
ing Van Wart. He was anephew of Washington Irving. The New 
York historian was a frequent visitor in the Van Wart home at 
Craigville. He found it a pleasant, restful place to write. ‘‘Band- 
box Hall" was the name by which he referred to the long low 
house on the bluff on the river bank. It is said that Washington 
Irving's last visit away from home was at the Van Wart home. He 
returned home quite sick and soon afterward he died. 

The Van Wart family had twin sons named Irving and Ames 
Van Wart. Ames diedin France, and Irving died in his early 
manhood leaving a son who resided in England. About the last 
quarter of the 19th century, Craigville changed. After the Ames- 
Peet regime neglect due to the depression, following the war be- 
tween the States, brought about a run down condition. The mill 
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was operated by T. J. Murphy and Joseph Greaves owned and 
operated a cotton factory at the time it burned in the 1870's. The 
grist mill ground under the honest miller, Mr. Sypher and his 
sons. The beautiful house and landscaped gardens were going to 
ruin. It was Dr. William Horton who took over the repair job. 
The lovely house to which Hector Craig had added fireplace and 
mantle was again prettily set in the repaired gardens and in 18&0 
the place, including the mill and all the adjoining buildings was 
leased to Alexander Hornby, a retired leather merchant frow New 
York. He bought the mill at the upper dam and began processing 
cereal foods. His chief cereal was oats which he prepared by fas- 
sing it between rollers. He boughr the hulled groats frcm other 
millers and did only the rolling process. At the Craigville mill 
the first commercial rolled oats were produced. Alexander Horn- 
by used the symbol H-O (meaning Hornby’s Oats) for the trade 
mark on his cereal packages. Later when he sold his milling 
business to the Hector Company, that outfit sought to use the 
same symbol to represent Hector's Oats, but Alexander Hornby 
had registered the trade mark and in the sale of the rolling pro- 
cess to the Hector Company, He stipulated that as long as the 
process was continued, the mark H-O must be the mark of his 
product. Although Best Foods now manufacture rolled oats, they 
are still packaged under the H-O sign. Ina historical sketch of 
the Quacker Oats Company mention is made of the fact. that 
Alexander Hornby also registered the symbol ‘*3 Minutes” for 
steam cooked cereals. That trade mark is also in use at the pre- 
sent time. Soto Alexander Hornby in his mill at Craigville, where 
he experimented and perfected his rolling and steam cooking pro- 
cess we are indebted for the nutrition and tastiness found in cur 
modern oaten breakfast foods. 

The H-O mill was housed in along building, the downstream 
end of which comprised the village inn. This was the stopping 
place for the stage coaches which travelled by the Kings High- 
way, cafrying travellers and mail between Kingston, N. Y. and 
Philadelphia, Pa. A large room of the inn was used for public 
meetings of political or civil interest as well as for dancing. Scme- 
times the youth of the countryside were wont to assemble here 
for an evening of fun and frolic. Tales of the gay parties at the 
Craigville inn have been told and remembered in local families 
for three or four generations. A girl whose home was on Mon- 
basha Monntain, several miles south from Craigville village told 
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her children and grandchildren of parties arriving and leaving 
from the roofed-over porch of the inn. She with her escort to- 
gether with couples ftom the countryside for miles around attend- 
ed dances at the oat factory, conveyed there not by car or bus, 
in acutter drawn by ‘‘Old Dobbin" or a bobsled piled with straw 
aad blankets and drawn by two or more horses. The snow would 
be deep, the drifts high, the air crisp, but with blankets and bells 
and good company what was a ten mile sleigh ride on a moon- 
light night if not good fun? This same narrator told of how on 
the return trip home late at night their sleigh would be followed 
by droves of wolves. To readers of today this may seem a far- 
fetched statement but if one remembers thatOrange County was 
peopled by natives whose totem was the wolf--this being so not 
without reason; and that in New York records of July 25, 1715, 
the cwelfeth Act passed by the council was an act for destroying 
wolves in Orange County, it is easier to understand. This area was 
the native home of these beasts and one of the last regions from 
which they were exterminated. In 1793 the precinct of the New 
Cornwall gave an 8£ bounty for a wolf’s head. Wolves abounded 
here in greater numbers than almost anywhere else, One Samuel 
Pelser was inn keeper at Craigvilletill 1858. Later Jacob Comp- 
ton was host, and previous to 1880 a Mr. Drake kept the vil- 
lage inn. Could he have been of the family of Drakes who owned 
and operated Drake's Tavern at Chester in the later part of the 
18th century? After 1880 the hotel ceased to function as such; but 
became living quarters for family life. A Schwab family is known 
to have resided there, also a John Van de Voort and his son un- 
til 1906. The millstones ftom the H-O mill of Alexander Hornby 
were sold by the Hector Company to Frank O. Roe of Chester. 
He placed them as stepping stones at the entrance to his Chester 
home, where they now enhance the property of Mrs. Edward 
Degan. 

Some influential citizens of Craigville have included Doctor 
Marcus Sears who lived just south of Craigville toward Oxford 
Depot. His home was later the farm of Henry Martin. James G. 
Thompson lived on the Isaac Lewis farm which he sold to Joho 
J. Reeder. Mr. Thompson was supervisor of the Town of Bloom- 
ing Grove in 1852. Jeremiah Knight Teed, was a well known 
mason. He owned one of the finest home in the area. Other note- 
worthy families included the Hortons, Wards, Greiggs, Griggs, 
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Van Kleek, Moffatt, and Woodhull. Most of these families were 
telated by marriage. Thomas Moffatt was a surveyor. His survey- 
ing instruments were later owned by Frank O. Roe, of Chester, 
his wife was a Moffatt. The Wards who lived next to Jesse Lewis’ 
place were related to the Moffatts. The W ard family who main- 
tained a store was ofa different relationship. 


An industrial pursuit operated at Craigville by Frank Wood- 
hull was a hub factory. Its location was along the right bank of 
the Crommelin River on the first pond at what is still Hub facto- 
ty Street. Here, from wood of native elm trees which abounded 
in the area, were fashioned wheel hubs Conestoga wagons, canon 
trucks and various types of wains. This industry flourished for a 
time, but during the proprietorship of Alexander Thompson, who 
tesided on the former Isaac Lewis farm, the hub factory was de- 
stroyed by fire. A few of the large elm hubs may still be found 
as treasured souvenirs ofa bygone industry. A generation ago 
some could be seen on the porch of Mrs. D. Howeil Roe at her 
home néar the Erie Railroad station at Chester. She used them 
as containers of Palm plants. Others served as ornaments on the 
lawn of Miss Grace Horton at East Divlsion in Goshen township. 
One hub is still in the possession of Edwin Chamberlain of Chest- 
er. Another of Frank Woodhull ventures was raising tobacco on 
the Graycourt muckland. Success did not crown this effort. He 
endeavored to manufacture cigars from his crop, tut Jackirg the 
proper techniques for the purpose, removed to Sugar Loaf where 
he conducted a store. 

Frank Woodhull was a descendant of a pioneer family of the 
settlement of Woodhull founded in Orange County by Jesse Wocd- 
hull who at the age of eighteen years came from Mastic, Suffolk 
County, Long Island to Blaggs Clove where he purchased 500 
acres of virgin land and began clearing it of huge trees, and un- 
derbrush intermingled with twining vines; this w as about 1753. 
Frank Woodhull married into the Moffatt family, which was an- 
other early family of the area. Hezekiah and Thomas Moffatt 
owned Crevecoeurs “Pine Hill’ site. About 1862 Frank Wood- 
hull built nearby the house now owned and occupied by William 
R. Conklin and family. At the time he erected his home Frank 
Woodhull set at the roadside, a row of elm trees which have 
long since shaded the highway, and which caused the name of 
**Pine Hill” to become “Elmcote”", when at a later date R. H. 
Macy Co. opened it as a vacation home for their salesladies. 
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A line of the famous Drake family which included Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, were long residents at Craigville. Their estate em- 
braced land along the Crommelin River and included some mills. 
Frank Drake who died in 1932 and Burdette Drake, a brother, 
were employed at the H-Omills when they were teenage boys. At 
one time Burdette Drake resided in a house on Drake property 
which is now part of the Montayne farm and occupied by Dolan 
and family. 


Any settlement the size and importance of Craigville had to 
have a school. No early records have been preserved. Perhaps the 
pioneer families instructed their children at home. Later after 
population increased the three R’s may have been taught ina 
private dwelling. Promising sons may have been sent to France 
or England for further academic study, or sent to learn a trade 
or business with a successful firm. On this subject all is conjec- 
ture. It is reasonable to suppose that some elementary school 
was held there at anearly date. In 1795 New York State made a 
school law whereby a schoolhouse must be erected within reach 
of all children. Craigville either already had a building for the 
purpose or else built one. The Craig family donated land for the 
schoolhouse. There must have been m any years of formal edu- 
cation at Craigville long before the records were available. 


From an old Minute Book the meeting for April 4th, 1841 
is said to have been held in the store of Hector Craig. No reason 
is given for holding the meeting at the store instead of at the 
schoolhouse. The district of that time was in the township of both 
Blooming Grove and Goshen. Families who resided in Blooming 
Grove and who sent children to the Craigville school were: 


Seely C. Ree 2 children 
Miss Moffatt 2 

Homer Swezy 1 
John Carly 1 
Charles Decker 6 
H. M. Craig 2 
H. Benjamin 1 
William Doxy 1 
D. H. Thompson 1 
William Roe 4 
J. G. Thompson 4 
Robert Brawley 2 
M. Robertson 2 
Samuel Thompson 1 
William Kelly 2 
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Thomas Frazer 1 
Weth Wheeler 1 
Jacob Robertson 5 7 
Samuel Denniston 1 total 38 
The families in the town of Goshen comprised: 
Samuel Denton 2 
Isaac Gillet 2 
Mrs. Youngs 2 
Robert Thompson 2 
Morris Amherst 1 total 9 


At the 1841 schoolmeeting the three trustees elected were: 
William Roe, Isaac Gillet, and James Thompson. Homer Swezy 
was made collector and Seely C. Roe was given the post ofclerk. 
Public money amounted to $41.23. The library fund amounted to 
$9.96, and $86.50 was raised by taxation. 

Afterward the schoolmeetings were held at the school house 
>with the exception of 1859 when it convened in the church base- 
“ment, and fifty years later, 1909, when schoolmeetings were held 

out of door because no key to the schoolhouse door was avail- 
able. 


In the long ago days fuel was plentiful. Wood was used to 
stoke the stove. But in 1848, $2.50 was raised for fuel, and some- 
time after 1853 a coal stove was purchased and it was necessary 
to raise $25.00 for fuel. 


The year 1845 a political maneuver caused a change in the 
Graigville school. The town of Chester came into being. There- 
after the Craigville district laid in three townships. It was known 
as District No. 11. . 

In 1853 school was in session for six months. The teacher 
was paid fifty dollars. Twenty-five was spent for fuel and seventy- 
five dollars for re pairs to the building. The following year the 
term consisted of a nine months session, and the teacher's wages 
were increased to ninety dollars. School meetings in 1853 must have 
been of great interest. The people voted to raise $700.50 to build 
a new schoolhouse on a lot to be purchased from W. Hunter. 
Then it was decided to purchase a lot from William Roe. Final- 
ly a committee was appointed comprised of Marcus Sears, Fred- 
rick B. Smith, and James P. Howell to repair the old building. 
That year Hannah Craig taught the school nine months for fifteen 
dollars per month. It was in 1858 by the time a decision was made 
to erect a brick schoolhouse. This building was used in 1860. 
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In 1866 when George K. Smith was Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Craigville District 11 beca me District 8. The number of 
children in the district was increasing and in 1868 it was voted 
to build an addition to the front of the building. Year by year 
improvements were made. In 1883 the amount raised by taxation 
was five hundred dollars. By 1927, eleven hundred dollars were 
needed. 

About 1630 when Washingtonville formed, a centralized 
school in the town of Blooming Grove, District 8 was to be in- 
cluded. Due largely to the interest and untiring efforts of Will- 
iam R. Conklin Sr. that part of the district south of the Lehigh and 
Hudson River Railroad joined with the Chester Public School 
system. The remaining part of thedistrict became part of the 
centralized district. May 5, 1931 the last regular meeting was held 
at the Craigville School, and August 22nd 1933 a special meeting 
was called. Then it was voted to dispose of the building which 
has since been converted into a dwelling house. 


Names and memories of a few of the men and women who 
spent time instructing the boysand girls of Craigville still remain. 
Oliver B. Houser was there in 1819. Somewhere he left a list of 
the pupils whom he taught that year. It was given by his nephew 
J. H. Curtisof Cambell Hall, N. Y., to a clerk of the Craigville 
district. Hannah Craig was the teacher in 1853. Other teachers 
included Miss Avery, Eugene Horton, Miss Fitzgerald, Miss 
Thayer, Mary O'Dell, Miss Conklin, and Anna Jackman. About 
1860 to 1870, ninety children were attending the school. Roswell 
W. Chamberlain was clerk of che district from 1877 till 1909. 
The Chamberlain family occupied the farm formerly cwred by 
Seely C. Roe. Mr. Chamberlain had married Elizabeth E. Roe, 
the daughter of Seely. This farm is now the home of Attorney 
James K. Welsh. 


Names of the people who served on the school board: 
William Roe, Isaac Gellett, James G. Thompson, Homer Swezey, W, 
H. Hughes, Seely C. Roe, Dewitt C. Thompson, Robert Thompson, 
Samuel Denton, D. C. Wallace, William R. Wisner, Seamore Conklin 
Hiram Masten, Walter J. Conklin, W. H. Drake, D. Francisco, Henry 
C. Criggs, Hector Benjamin, Michael Welsh, Manfort Van Kleek, B. 
W. Thompson, Charles B. Stewart, John Flemming, W. B. Hunter, 
Francis M. Woodhull, Harrison Seely, William Montgomery, Grant 
B. Marvin, George C. Durno, George P. Dean, William P. Kelly, 
Marcus Sears, Frederick B. Smith, James P. Howell, Edwin Durea, 
J. E. Moffatt, Edwin D. Chamberlain, Jesse Parsons, Abraham Ball, 
Edna Parsons, Edna Tuthil, J. M. Keeney, David Roe, Henry J. Cole, 
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William Johnson, Mark Roe, Irvin Van Wart, William C. Smith, 
William Horton, M. D. I. Reeder, 1. Elm, James Van Kleeck, John G. 
Brooks, Edward Thompson, R. Chamberlain, S. B. Houston, Jesse 
Hunter, Berdette Drake, James Barnart, William R. Conklin, Edward 
S. Durland, Nerman Parker, Jeremiah Teed, H. A. Dana, 1. L.ewis, 
Frank Drake, Julia Tuthill, Elbert, Smith, W. Thorne. 

In 1858 the taxable inhabitants of the district were: 

Jesse E. Moffatt, Walter Conklin, Edward Thompson, William 
Roe, Marcus Sears, D. C. Thompson, M. Lame, H. Braffet, B. Ames, 
William B. Hunter, William Wheeler, Henry Reilly, Patric Sutton, 
James P. Howell, Seely C. Roe, Henry C. Griggs, Francis Woodhull, 
Robert Thompson, Andrew Haley, F. B. Smith, Alexander Durno, H. 
McCrary, John Stead, Seth Wheeler, William Toby, James Garnes, 
Momford Van Kleek, N. R. Erie R. R. 

List of pupils of school District 11, for the quarter begin- 
ning the 8th day of November 1819, Oliver B. Howell, teacher. 

Mary Heard, Ruth Heard, Esther Brewster, Sally Heard, Cliver 
Coleman, Cornelia Duryea, Matilda Horton, SilasHorton, Charlotte 
Horton, Phineas Heard, Martha Heard, Norman Brewster, Matilda 
Heard, Abby Heard, Delia Duryea, James Duryea, Susan M. Hortor, 
Jane Duryea, Nathan Brewster, S ally Duryea, Elmira Thompson, 
Samuel Michael, Charles O’Daniel, Walter Many, Courtlandt Many, 
Mitty Thompson, Mary Ann Coleman, Eliza Heard, William Norris, 
William Many, Eliza Elis, George M. Newman, Nathan Smita, Napo- 
litan Light, Harriett Brewster, Alpheus Duryea, Nancy Thompson, 
George O’Daniel Harry Many, Charity Brewster, Sorrow Horton, 
Bethia Thompson, Emeline Heard, Horace S. Houser, Fletcher Many, 
Bill Crop, Eimuni Person, Fanny Many, Chancy Smith. 

This list was furnished me by J. H. Curtis, Chambell Hall, 
New York, whose uncle, Oliver B. Houser, was the teacher. 

Roswell W. Chamberlain, was District Clerk from 1877 to 
March 13, 1909. 

Mention has been made of a burial plot on the Chandler 
farm, now owned by Benjamin Sears. Other burials were made 
on the Heard farm, Lewis farm, and Ball farm. 

November 19, 1856a group of Craigville residents met at the 
home of William Roe and organized the Graycourt Cemetery As- 
sociation. These men were Edward McLaughlin, Dewitt C. Thomp- 
son, Joseph H. McLaughlin of Blooming Grove, Francis Wood- 
hull, Thomas C. Moffatt, and Jesse E. Moffatt of Chester. 

A plot of land was set aside for a burial purpose. Very little 
change has been made in shape or size from the original plot. It 
is now well covered by graves of former residents. It is divided 

To be continued in the next issue. 
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ITALY, YATES COUNTY 


By Jessie and Robert Coons, Naples, N. Y. 


OSS OSS 
Continuation from p. 34, Vol. 5, No. 17. 


Other early settlers in the town were, Sherman Shanton on 
loc 2 in 1821. James Sheperd on lot 17, in 1835. Lucien Anable 
in 1830 on lot 1, George W. Horton on lot 18 in 1835. Ira Bas- 
sett on lot 33, in 1835. Theodorus Northrop on lot 29, in 1830. 
Jacob Thomas on lot 39 in 1830. Thomas W. Teall on lot 25 in 
1840. William C. Keech on lot 36, in 1823. 

On the South Survey, James Scofield on lot 3 in 1812. Wm. 
Smith on lot 29, in 1814. Daniel Smith on the same lot. Chester 
Smith on lot 30. Elisha Pierce on lot 3 in 1816. Holden Stone on 
lot 4 in 1816. Asahel Stone on lot 39 in 1815. David Burke on lot 
9 in 1820. Philip Cool Jr. on lot 4 in 1820. James Packard on lot 
39, in 1819. Jesse McAllister on lot 39, in 1821. David Fisher on 
lot 50 in 1820. Felix Fisher on lot 55 in 1821. Jeremiah Fisher on 
lot44 in 1823. James Fisherin 1829. Wm. Fisher on lot 48 in 1821. 
Dr. Elisha Doubleday on lot 2 in 1820. Christopher Corey on lot 
18 in 1820. 

Among the other early settlers in the town, whose names 
have not been mentioned were Wm. J. Kinney on lot 34 in 1815. 
Russel A Mann in 1824. Henry Henneberg in 1820. Stephen John- 
son on lot 11, Chipman‘s Survey in 1819. Stephen Hendricks on 
lot 12 of the same. In 1817 Hugh Burns, Henry Roff Jr. Worchest- 
er Burke. In 1830 Alanson Packard, Edward Markham, John 
Chase, Smith McCloud, Nehenish and Leonard White, in 1820. 
Michael Maxfield in 1821. Asa Butler Bradley Woodworth, Amos 
Peabody Weldon Gallup, settlers on lot 60, northeast tract, in 
1822. Simon P. Cookingham on lot 31, North Survey, in 1830. 
Joseph DeWick on lot 16. Benjamin Dumbolton in Italy Hollow 
in 1823. Alfred Pelton, Adolphus Howard and Cornelius Bassett 
on lot 1, Brothers survey in 1825. Martin Flowers on lot 12 in 
1838. Henry Crank on lot 9 in 1836. William Basset on lot 4, and 
Abraham Van Nostrand on lot § in 1832. Russell Burnett on lot 
4 in 1832. James G. Williamson on lot 3. Luther B. Blood onthe 
East Italy Hill in 1832. 
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Those who have been named on the foregoing pages, were 
the pioneers of the town of Italy, and upon them fell the burden 
of clearing the vast forests and making the land fit for cultivation. 
That they were a determined, sturdy set of men is:evidenced by 
their works. Italy offered no inducement as a place of settlement, 
abode, or even of speculation. However, the labors of the pioneers 
brought good results in the course of time, and the town soon 
ranked favorably with others of the region in agricultural pro- 
ducts. Grist mills, saw mills, sugar mills, furniture manufectur- 
ing, casket making, shoe factory, hotels, stores, blacksmiths shcps, 
furnished also employment for some of the residents, who did 
not farm. In the last twentyfive years these have had to travel 
considerable distance to find employment. In 1800 the population 
numbered 459. Forty-five years later it was 1,698. By 1960, it had 
come down again to 427. 

Italy Hollow, also known as Italy Valley was and still is the 
mostly thickly populated in the township. Here the Town Hall is 
located, the building was erected in 1914. 

In addition to the names of pioneers listed previously, the 
following surnames havebeen residents of Italy Hollow. Some 
have stayed a short time while others have been life-long resi- 
dents: McConell, Barker, Burke, Wells, Geer, McGilliard, Wy kcff, 
Blodgett, Kunes, Van Riper, Kennedy, Jones, Bardeen, Manning, 
Russell, Smith, Webster, Everett, Randolph, Dillon; Wood, Burley, 
Anable, Brink, Shea, Fox, Burt, Elwell, Riddle, Argus, DeWick, 
Fisher, Donalley, Lewis, Northrop, Eddy, Weed, Clark, Wallace, 
Haines, Briglin, Graham, Hayes, Davis, Joseph, Badeau, Covel, 
Robinson, Wixom, Crooker, Gillette, Hunter, Ellick, Johnson, 
Emerson, Brando, Wentworth, Dunton, Potter. Egélston, Carey, 
Fitzwater, Coons, Edmons, Weatherby, Martin, McCall, Babb, 
Maia, Tilley, Aveland, Morse, Kent, Lathrop, Bodine, Hilton, 
Spencer, Crow, Moore, Carpenter, Jackson, Kuyper, Bassett, 
Dunn, Olney, Wilder, Spurling, Hatch, Strong, Cluthe, Broad- 
well, Cole, Chapman, Perry, Beaman, Stowe, Schrankler, Cock, 
White, Seager, Heidt, Paine, Herrick, Meeker, Seeley, Whicbeck, 
Donahue, Franklin, Siebert, Castner, Race, Quinn, Caves, Emer- 
son, Thompson. 

In the 1800's and to the 1900's when West Italy was thickly 
inhabited we find these surnames: 
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Wolvens, Kunes, Suters, Lees Ward, Dunton, Bergman, Johnson, 
Shay, Darling, Brink, DeWick, Gorron, Richardson, Wiseman, 
Clark, French, Randolph, Burley, Harrington, Fires, Spinks, Hor- 
ton, Potter, Ellick, Teals, Donley, Conklin, Bassett, Comstock, 
Elwell, Hilton Eaton, Eldridge Lafler, Freeman, Shepherd, An- 
drews, Salisbury, Parker, Hincher, Kayser, Bromley, Miller, Whe- 
lan, Cornish, Willis, Chrysler, Gillette, Rossman, Clute, Hiler, 
Schaeffer, Page, Burgess, Leach, Peek, Hughner, Wentworth, 
Schultz, Ellerington, Francisco, Catterson, Phelps, Robson, Havi- 
land, Hawly, Thorp, Slitor, Starkweather, Slover, Marshall, An- 
able, Schlegel, Popple, Martin, Lyons. 

East Italy Hill, has experienced the same change in ropulation 
and throughout the years we find the following surnames: Pul- 
ver, Emerson, Brown, Wallace, Paddock, McCloud, Barnes, Par- 
sons, Stewart, Hoeffner, Ardell, Hunter, Perry, Thompson, Robe- 
son, Kennedy, Hammond, Moore, Bardeen, Burke, Hopkins, So- 
cola, Rugg, Moon, Smith, Fisher, Walker, Bellis, Lewis, Wilkin- 
son, Griswold, Saltsman, Spears, Noll, Schedrick, Hibbard, Wet- 
more, Scheider, Wheaten, Golden, Phillips, Ringer, Show, Dine- 
hart, Daugherty, Herrick. Sokolowski, Dydick, Lillywitz, Waha- 
la, Costigan, Ross, Brown, Eighmey, Cole, Durry, Morehouse, 
Doan, Guidinas, Ansley, Bogart, Blood, Campbell, Corwin, Ells- 
worth, Fitzwater, Lamphire, Lounsberry, Loomis, McKary, Mc- 
Grady, Northrop, Reynolds, Tears, Tinney, VanScoy, Wind- 
nagle, Wixom, Johnson, Underwood, Sisson, Miller, Kaig, Matt- 
son, Baldwin, Morrison, Dixon, White, Evans, Angell, Blakes- 
lee, Crouch, Kelts, Lewis, Partridge, Sweeney, Wykoff, Fitch, 
Fritz, VanHousen, Stone, Uhl, Hurd, Tooley, Trapp, Coyle, Fen- 
ton, Babcock. 


In the late 1700's West River and vicinity was the first to be 
settled in the township. Through the intervening years the popu- 
lation has diminished. The following names of inhabitants are re- 
corded: Parrish, Laurence, Geisinger, Eckert, Wright, Brink, Dun- 
ton, Garden, Schank. Wickam, VanScooter, Schultz, Dorman, Get- 
singer, Walker, Smith, Bennington, Drake, Howe, Domm, Rader, 
Mitiosel, Burgess, Weixelbaum , King, Hosenfeld, Graw, Bossell, 
Sweatman, Longsdorf, Standish, Mead, Estey, Fisher. 

In 1953 the township had two farms on the Honor Roll of 
One Century one family continuous ownership. One of them was 
the Graham-Wixom place onthe Italy Valley Road, and the 
other was the Parrish farm onthe Naples-Middlesex Road. 
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Several other farms have remained long in the possession of a 
family. The Kennedy place on East Italy Hill, the Geer-Elwell 
farm on Italy Valley, the Wolvin-Shay homestead on West Italy 
Hill, the Potter-Olney place on Italy Valley, and the Drake-Hatch 
farm in the Italy-Naples vicinity. 

Beginning with the early 1800's eight churches were erected 
in the township. On West Italy Hill about 1870 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was built, more familiarly known as the "Pine 
Tree Church’’. This church was dissolved in 1922 due to decreas- 
ing population. Sometime inthe 1800's the Free Methodist Church 
of West Italy was built. Later the church was discontinued and 
in 1913the property was purchased by school district No. 6 and 
turned into a schoolhouse. In 1856 the edifice of the Methodist E- 
piscopl aChurch ia Italy Hollow was built. Prior to that the church 
services were held in different homes on the Sabbath. Many wood 
cutting bees, socials and dinners were held promoting fellowship 
and enhancing community life, however, this church after being 
closed and reopened several times, was finally in 1960. dissolved 
due to decreasing population. In 1816 the Baptist Church of Italy 
Valley was organized. The first meetings were held in the schcol 
house and private homes. In 1825 a church edifice was provided. 
In 1942 this church too was closed due to a fast decreasing fopu- 
lation. July 1954 the New York State Conference of the United 
Evangelical Brethren Church purchased a 300 acres site in Italy 
Valley known formerly as the Herrick property and the Bodine 
place. This summer camp and conference site has been named 
Koinonia, which means fellowship. The camp has accomodations 
for 90 and has a dining hall swimming pool and a chapel. In 1962 
the Italy-Naples County Line Baptist Church was constructed. 
The building is located partly in Ontario and partly in YatesCounty 
giving this church a better chance for survival. In 1956 a resident 
pastor was called. In 1841 a Baptist society was organized in East 
Italy Hill. The first services were held in a nearby schcolbcvse. 
In 1843 a church edifice was erected. In 1892 the building was 
rennovated at a total cost of $631.48. In the last few years the 
church has been served by the pastor of the Prattsburg Baptist 
church. The church edifice of the East Italy Hill Methodist was 
erected in 1856. In 1932 the church was closed but in 1947 after 
extensive repairs was reopened, however, in 1955 due to the old 
problem of diminishing population it was closed again. 
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“Memory like the ivy clings to olden times and ways and 
things’, (taken from acard given by a teacher to the graduating 
class ofa district school) is the picture of former schoolhouses 
and school days in the Yesteryears of the Town of Italy. 


The township had school buildings located in different sec- 
tions of the Town. West River, (the first school built in the Town 
around the late 1700's. and taught by Nancy Torrey). West Italy 
Hill, East Italy Hill, Seager Gully, and Italy Hollow or Italy 
Valley, and Italy-Naples section. In all there were sixteen dis- 
tricts, and by the late 1940's, all of these were brought into the 
centralized school system. The students are now brought to the 
Naples Central, the Prattsburg Central, or the Middlesex-Rush- 
ville Central. 


In the old district schoolhouse all eight grades were taught 
together, each class taking turns. Recess time was the mosten- 
joyed. The children played ball, others used home-made swings, 
other played with bean bags. Even the dogs which followed the 
children to school joined the frolic. The pupils walked for miles 
in good or bad weather, and trudging in the snow in winter. At 
lunch timethe teacher had something furnished by the parents 
which she would warm upon the topof the round bellied stove. 
The teacher did janitor chores and the children helped in bring- 
ing water from the well. Around June Ist came the annual field 
days for the schools of the town. They were usually held at the 
grove of Charles Geer in Italy Valley. All types of races were held; 
ball-throwing, potato, sack, and three legged races, tug of war and 
other competitions. The day was closed with a dinner and an- 
other year came toan end. 


In the early 1800's there were three terms in the school year, 
in the fall and spring and perhaps 12 weeks in the winter. Later 
on teachers were hired for the entire school year. Ordinarily the 
teachers boarded in one or several homes in the district. In 1896, 
a teacher in West Italy was hired for 32 weeks at $7.00 per week. 
In 1902 at $9.00 per week, in 1919 at $12.00 for 36 weeks, plus 
50 cents per week for janitorial work. Boarding in those days cost 
$4.00 a week. 

As the population on the hills and in the valley decreased, it be- 
came a problem to finance these schools. Sometimes a teacher had 
oaly a couple of pupils, therefore the centralizations of schools 
became mandatory. 
To be concluded in the next issue. 
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THE SCHE(A)NCK GENEALOGY 
By Hazel M. Shear 
Allegany County Historian 


WILLIAM P. SCHENCK, b. 1776, May 11 at Monmouth, 
N. J. according to our records, but New Brunswick, N. J., accord- 
ingto Mrs. Leora Wilson Drake, (historian for Canisteo. N. Y.) 
d. 1854, Jan. 8, at--m. March 14. 1799, at--SOPHIA SELOVER 
b. 1781, Jan. 27. Sophia d. June 9, 1846 aged 65 yrs 4 mos 12 ds. 
Buried Schenck Hill Cemetery, Town of Jasper, Sceuben County, 
N. Y. She was the daughter of Daniel Selover. Daniel (3) Isaac(2) 
Isacq (1) the latter a Huguenot immigrant. They came from New 
Jersey to Birdsall, Allegany Co. N. Y. 1816 or 1814, they lived at 
Birdsall, June 29, 1858. 

Children: 


Jonathon, b. Jan. 8, 1800, N. J. 

Margaret, b. Feb. 8, 1801, N. J. 

DANIEL SELOVER, Col. b. Aug. 19, 1802, d. Oct. 28, 1891, 

89 yrs 2 ms 9 dys, buried at Until the Dawn Cemetery, An- 
gelica, N. Y. m. Ordealyea Pratt, dau. of Stephen & Keturah K. 
Green Pratt. 

Elizabeth, b. Nov. 2, 1804. 

Susan, b, Feb. 21, 1807, d. April 9, 1903. unm. 

Charity, b. Oct. 17, 1808, d. 1898, unm. buried Angelica. 

Mary, b. Nov. 10, 1810, m.--? Dilts, 1870, d. Dec. 26, 1901. 

Catherine W., b. Sept. 22, 1812, m. Almerian Kellogg. 

William T. or Z. b. Nov. 16, 1814 in N. J. m. Emmaline 

Rowley, 8-29-1841. 

Cornelious, b. Oct. 20, 1816, d. Oct. 29, 1816. 

Jacob V. b. Aug. 8-9, 1820, m. Eleanor Travis (to Traverse 

City, Michigan). 

Sarah Ann, b. June 7, 1824, d. Jan. 2, 1902, m. Ezra Brown, 
South Hill, towards Jasper, N. Y. He was born 1821 in Allegany 
County by census records, d. at Jasper, June 1855 after living 
there 8 months. 

This record almost entirely from Leora Wilson Drake of 
Canisteo who is a descendant of the first chil d Jonathcn. This 
writer is a descendant of Daniel Selover. 
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WILLIAM P. SCHENCK, a shoemaker and gunsmith was 
born in Monmouth, N. J. in 1776 and came to Birdsall, Allega- 
ny Co. N. Y., in 1814 or 1816 where he settled on lot 11. He 
came via Cayuga County with J. Van Wormer who also settled 
on lot 11. The 1895 History of Allegany County, says of him on 
page 429; 

William P. Scheanck came from New Jersey to Birdsall 
in 1816 where he ‘‘located"‘ his lot of wild land and be- 
came a farmer. Col. Daniel Scheanck, his son, married 
Ordelia Pratt. He was a farmer and Supervisor and was 
well known as colonel of the militia. He had 5 sons and 
4 daughters. He moved to Angelica in ‘52. William C. 
Scheanck, a son of Daniel, married Polly Ellsworth, made 
his home in Angelica and is a farmer, a raiser of bees, and 
a breeder of Jersey cattle. 

William Scheanck's gunsmithing tools and bench were in 
some manner acquired by John Herdmann, a well known second 
hand dealer on the Almond-Angelica town line. Members of the 
family have tried in vain to purchase these items. 

1855 census, town of Angelica, Allegany County: 

Daniel Schenck; 


64 a. improved, 3 a. unimproved; val. farm $1400, stock 
$594, tools $50; acres plowed, 14; pasture 30; meadow 24; 
19 tons hay; 3 and h. a. spring wheat, 56 bu. harvested; 
5 a. oats; 125 bu. harv. 1a. barley, 10 bu. harvested; 1 and 
h. a. corn, 60 bu. harvested; 1 and h. a. potatoes, 50 bu. 
Family records owned by Mrs. Robert N. Titus of Webster, 
N. Y. say that Daniel S. Scheanck, son of William was born in 
Monmouth, N. J. Aug. 19, 1801 and came to Allegany County 
with his parents in 1816, married Ordealyea Pratt, dau. of Ste- 
phen and Keturah Kiler Pratt. (The Kiler is an error she was Ker 
turah Green(e). 
Children of above: 
Cornelious, b. March 17, 1821. 
Caroline, b. May 20, 1826. m. Henry Eldridge, gunsmith. 
Benjamin, b. Aug. 27, 1828. 
Stephen Jefferson, b. Aug. 13, 1829. 
Daniel Pratt, b. May 19, 1834. 
Mary, b. April 8, 1832, m. John Gibson, son of John & Mary 
Van Wickle Gibson. 
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William, b. Aug. 5, 1836, m. Polly Ellsworth. 
Jane Ana, b, Oct. 30, 1838, m. (1) Joseph Ogden. 
(2) George Dennings. 
She is buried at Belvidere. 

Keturah Elizabeth, b. May 30, 1845, called “Kitty” and in 
Steuben Co. records given the name Keturah Pratt, married S. H. 
Jennings. 

George Sydney, b. May 9, 1848. 

Daniel S. Sckeanck was supervisor, town of Birdsall, 1848; 
school commissioner of the town, and held other offices. Marri- 
ages were not given on records owned by Mrs. Titus. 

The Schenck line to Ruloff (1776-1857) who died in Onon- 
daga County has been compiled from several sources; History of 
Onondaga County, Ancestors and Descendants of Rulef Schenck, 
Early Dutch Settlers of Monmouth Co., by Geo. Beekman, 1908, 
several family records. 

Roelef Martense Schenck Van Nykeck was born at Amets- 
foort, Holland 1619. In 1643 he was a justice in Kings Co. N. Y. 
It is recorded that in 1698 he owned slaves. Had a brother named 
Jan. Both appear on list of church records at Flatlands, L. I. 

Jan, son of Roelof Schenck (called black Roelof) and Geesie 
Hendrickson, his wife, m. Nov. 27, 1740, Jacomintery, daughter 
of Cornelious Couenhoven and Margaretta Schenck, his wife. 
He died June 27, 1749 before his father. Jan was born 22, 1720. 

Children were: 

Roelof, baptized Sept. 19, 1742. 
Cornelious, baptized Oct. 12, 1744. 
Sara, baptized Sept. 21, 1746- 
Geesie, baptized Oct. 23, 1748. 

Cornelious Schenck, 2nd son of Jan and ‘‘Geesie” was born 
at pleasant Valle, Monmouth Co. N. J., Sept. 19, 1744. He moved 
to Charlestown, Montgomery Co., after 1776, since all his child- 
ren were born in Monmouth Co. His wife was Margaret Taylor. 
They had six children. The names of the Ist and 6th are given in 
all books, but 2, 3, 4, and 5 are not given. Our Williza wlo 
came to Allegany County could not have been one of these since 
Rulef was born in 1776, the same yearas our William. John, the 
first son of Cornelious moved to Cayuga County and died there 
June 8, 1850. The sixth son, Rulef, was born 1776 and died 1867 
at Plainville, Onondaga County. He married Elsie Baird (1776- 
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1852) in 1802. Their pictures and picture of their ho me appear 
in the Onondaga County History. Since William camet o Allega- 
ny via Cayuga County with J. Van Wormer (who may have been 
a brother-in-law?) we believe there must be a connection in these 
families. Mrs. Lee Schenck, Cayuga Village Historian, has com- 
piled some interesting data with the aid of her father-in-law Jef- 
ferson Schenck. 

Cornelious Schenck eldest of fourteen children born toJohn 
and Polly (Mary) Quackenbush Schenck. Polly was born in New 
Jersey. 

Cornelius, b. June 10, 1791. 
Nellie, b. April 29, 1793. 
Polly (Mary), b. May 6, 1795. 
Geshea, b. Sept. 24, 1796- 
Ruloff (Reolef), b. Feb. 4, 1798. 
Catherine, b. March 10, 1799. 
Sarah, b. March 21, 1801. 
John, b. Dec. 22, 1802. 
William, b. Feb. 20, 1804. 
Peter, b. Aug. 12, 1805. 
Jacob, b. Dec. 7, 1806. 
Sylvanus, b. Feb. 25, 1809. 
Sylvester, b. April 29, 1810, 
Nelson, b. Nov. 27, 1811, d. 1896. 
Jacob Schenck married Maria Roberts, they had 10 children; 

Charles 

Mariette 

Cyrus 

Helen 

Eliza A. 

Sophia A. 

Harrison 

Adelphia 

H. Clay 

Augusta 

Harrison, son of Jacob, was born Dec. 7, 1806. He married 
Sarah Meyers. Their children were Jefferson, Mary B., who died 
Oct. 1953, and Albert H. who d. ae. 11. Theirline to present is: 


Jacob Schenck, b. Dec. 7, 1806. 
Harrison Schenck, b. March 6, 1841. 
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Jefferson M. Schenck, b- November 18, 1869. 
LeeJ. Schenck, b. October 22, 1893. 

Allen Baker Schenck, b. January 25, 1932. 
Mark Allen Schenck, b. May 10, 1960. 
Jeffrey Lee Schenck, b. May 24, 1961. 

John S. Schenck, born in Auburn, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1840 was 
73 years old when he died. He went to Oregon in 1862 via the 
Isthmus of Panama, died Oct. 17, 1913. He founded a bank in the 
West, he may have died in Texas. W. B. Schenck was born in Ly- 
sander, N. Y. November 5, 1819, and died in Lysander, March 
17, 1853 at the age of 33. 

Two members of Catherine Schuyler Chapter D. A. R. cf 
Allegany County obtain their membership through Koert G. 
Schenck who served as a Private,Capt. Thomas Munn’s Co., Col. 
George Taylor's First Regt., etc. He was born at Pleasant Valley, 
Freehold Township, N. J., and died at Pleasant Valley, Dec. 25, 
1837, He married Sarah Pieterse Van Voorheese, in New Jersey, 
1774. Their children were: 

Peter Voorheese Schenck, 9-13- 1775, m. Sarah Shepherd. 

Garrett, 3-14-1777. 

Abraham Schuyler, 8-1-1779, m. Margaret Covenhoven. 

Gertrude, 10-21-1781. 

John, 4-21-1785. m. Annie Van Cleaf. 

Ellen, 7-16-1787. 

Catherine, 10-23-1789, d. unmd. 

Ephraim Loree, 1-28-1792, m. Eleanor (Nelly) Conover. 

Ellen, 8-10-1795, 

Mary, 5-28-1798, 

William, 8-2-1799, 

Koert, 8-17-1804. 

Ephraim Loree Schenck and his wife Eleanor (1793-1879), 
came to Jersey Hill, Allegany County. 

Children were: 

William, 6-9-1813, m. Sophia Alford, moved to Ohio. 

Mary Jane, b. 1815, m. Van Renselaer Ostrander. 

John, m. Anna Alford. 

Sarah, died in infancy. 

Garrett, m. Sarah Britton. 

Sarah, m. Preston, Hauslet. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT OF HOMER 


Cortland County 
By Anna Moore Knapp, Village Historian 


The first known white man to cross Cortland County was 
Conrad Wiser, interpreter for the British to the Onondaga Indi- 
ans. On April 10th 1737, he wrote of the Homer Valley, “that 
delightful region.” 

It was'nt until 1791 that a settlement was made when Amos 
Todd and Joseph Beebe with his wife Rhoda Todd Beebe came 
up the Tioughnioga River from Windsor. Their permanent home 
was made in 1792 on West Hill, lot 42. There may have been 
two temporary homes, but the one commemorated by the boul- 
der on North Main St., at Hooker Ave., was the site of the first 
white habitation in Homer. 

In 1782 Homer became a part of the Military Tract acquired 
by New York State by treaty from the Indians. Land grants were 
given as bonuses to veterans of the Revolutionaty War’ Previous 
to 1790, before Homer was named, the area was a part of the 
Whitestown Township, Montgomery County. In 1891, by divid- 
ing the larger County, Homer became a part of Mexico Town- 
ship, Herkimer County. In 1794, Onondaga County was set off 
from Herkimer, and Homer wasthen a township of that county. 

Simeon Dewitt in 1789 was ‘‘plotting and mapping the 
boundaries and calculating the area". There has been much con- 
fusion of the term township, town and village. This is readily un- 
derstood when here all three bear the same name. The village of 
Homer was on lot 45 in the town of Homer. It has been enlarged 
and there is a south-eastern portion, now in the town of Cortland- 
ville, which was separated from Homer township in 1829. 

Homer as a township of Onondaga County, 1794-1808 did 
join with the settlers from Solon, Cincinnatus, and Virgil town- 
ships to make up the slate of town officers because of the small 
population at that time. 

Homer township, from the first, was a religious settlement, 
it followed the usual pattern only that its first school building was 
erected in 1795, butlater the second, atthe northeast corner of 
what is now the Green, was unique as it provided for school 
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rooms during the week, and by the use ofa folding partition it 
was enlarged for church services on the Sabbath. This was first 
used Dec. 1, 1799. 

For more than fifty years the history of the church was the 
history of the town. All of the early settlers were from New 
England. There were six families inthe town in 1793: Amos Todd, 
Joseph Beebe, John Miller, and sons, Silas and Daniel, John 
House, James Mereihew, and James Moor. These were the ones 
who convened on the Sabbath. Darius Kinney came late in 1793. 
In 1796 the first sermon was preached under a tree on East Hill 
by the Rev. Asa Hilliard of New Jersey. 

“The First Religious Society of Homer’’ was incorporated 
Nov. 25, 1799 and is the oldest corporate body in the county. The 
First Baptist Church was organized Oct. 3, 1801 and built their 
first meeting house in 1811 on the corner of Homer Avenue and 
West Main Street, (now Hospital Corner in Cortland). This build- 
ing at present is the Methodist Church at Bludgett Mills. In 1827 
they built a new church in Homer village. Oct. 12, 1801, the Con- 
gtegational Church was organized and erected their first church 
on the Green in 1805. This church building was replaced in 1862 
by the brick church now on the same site. The Calvary Episcopal 
Church was organized in 1831. For some years the basement was 
used for town meetings. The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
formed in 1833. These last two are also on the Green. The Meth- 
odists erected a new building in 1911. The St. Margaret’s Roman 
Catholic Church was built in 1908 at Copeland Ave. 

In 1819 the Cortland Academy was chartered and built a fine 
building on the Green, This became a center of learning of high 
standards until it was succeeded by the Homer Academy and 
Union Free School in 1873. The Homer Central School with the 
Elementary and Junior-Senior High buildings came in 1946. 

The Cortland County Historians, Goodwin and Smith both 
tell that there were six houses in Homer in 1800. Also three brick 
houses in 1821. I find the first houses in Homer to be as follows: 

1. First cabin of Enos Stimson on the site of the Hedges. 
John Ballard built a house there in 1803. Later his son Caleb built 
the Hedges. Andrew Dickson owned it in 1830. 

2. Earliest family in Homer village wasthat of John House 
who came in 1792. He built near the upper bridge on the site of 
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the Hasting's House. Betsy House was the first fe male born in 
the town. This family left Homer in 1816. 

3. James Moor built near the bridge at the water works park 
in 1792. He owned most of the land in the northwest part of the 
village. His son was the first child born in the village. Moor's 
south boundary was the north line of the Green, now James St. 
The first burial ground was on the ridge back of the Newton Wat- 
er Works. 

4. Daniel Knapp had bought land from Capt. Russell and 
had a house near the Central High School before 1795. Church 
was held here in the winter when the mill was too cold. 

5. Joshua Ballard‘s house in 1797 was situated on the east 
side of the Tioughnioga River. He was the first school teacher. 

6. Asa White in 1798 built his home on the site of the Cen- 
tral New York Bible Conference. This house was moved to 20 
Clinton St., by Jedediah Barber when he built in 1826. It is now 
the home of Theodore Baldwin. It isnow the oldest house in the 
village. 

In 1797 there were in all the township of Homer only 92 
inhabitants. By 1810 the population had grown to 3000 includ- 
ing the villages of Port Watson and Cortland. 1830 saw the po- 
pulation at 3307. Virgil, Truxton and Cortland were all larger. 
Cortland had been set apart from Homer in 1829. These figures 
are all of the township of Homer. 

That part of the town which later became the village was 
slow to decide about the center of settlement. The first turnpike 
or road was from Albany to Cazenovia, Pompeyor Manlius to 
Truxton then down the valley of the east branch of the Tiough- 
nioga across the hill to the west branch, hence our Albany St. 
The Cayuga turnpike to the east was laid out in 1797. It was'nt 
until 1807 that the Salina and Chenango turnpike entered from 
the north, starting at Onondaga Hollow to Tully southerly thru 
Homer, Virgil, Cincinnatus:to Chenango Point (Binghamton). 

We kaow that the Wright Tavern (Butler Homestead on Rt. 
90) was operating soon after 1797. At this time there was no di- 
rect road between Homer and Cortland. The route was over the 
hill to the east and Port Watson or to the west then south to 
Virgil. After 1800 the village grewrapidly. In 1801 John Coats 
bought near the present fire station at Hartop‘s Sign Post within 
a fewrods of the Congregational Church. Thomas’ Chollar the 
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potter, located on Albany St. By 1803, Moses Butterfield had 
come to North Main St., also Elie Sherman (the Allen home, 26 
N. Main). Asahel Minor, who had been in the town since 1797, 
came across the street, presently No. 42 N. Main. He died 1817. 

In 1806, David Coye, one of the first merchants, purchased 
the first acre to be used as a village lot. Adin Webb was persuad- 
ed to come as a teacher in 1805. In 1808, he built on N. Main 
St. The same year Col. Benajah Tubbs built Wisdom’s Gate and 
the John Briggs‘ Home on S. Main St., in 1816. Others claim it 
was built by Joshua Ballard the same year. 

In 1809, Noah R. Smith came to S. Main St., Matthias Cook 
to Albany St. In 1810, Andrew Burr, a tanner, was living in Dr. 
Potter's house on S. Main St., often referred to as the oldest house 
in town. The rear part was a portion of the first church moved 
there from the Green and the front was added in 1803 to be used 
as a tavern. The same year Dr. Lewis S. Owen built the brick 
house now owned by Mr. Morgan. He had come to Homer as the 
first doctor. Thelot was bought from Enos Stimson and the house 
became known as the first permanent residence. About this time, 
Ananias Jenks, father of Amelia Bloomer, was on 43 N. Main St. 
In 1823, Rev. Joho Keep bought the rear part of Jenk’s house 
and added the front to it. 

The war years, 1812-1815, interrupted settlement and build- 
ing gteatly. However, in the decade before 1830, most of the large 
houses were built. A partial list would include: 

1826, The Jedediah Barber house, now the Central New 
York Conference. 

1818, Dr. Lewis Riggs who was the first pharmacist. 

1816, Col. Benajah Tubbs built the John Briggs home, the 
brick part costing $4,000. The birthplace of Andrew D. White. 

1822, Dr. George W. Bragford, brick house now owned by 
Mrs. Wm. Miller. 

1823, House at 43 N. Main St., built by Rev. John Keep. 

1825, Augustus Donnelly erected the David Harum house. 
At that time the rear part was attached to the south side at the 
frontand used as an office. He wasa lawyer. 

1826, The Stoddard house on Albany St., occupied by John 
Wayle, was built by Osborn, a silversmith. Osborn was a grand- 
father of Wm. O. Stoddard, Secretary to Lincoln. 


Continued on page 111. 
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Che Congregational Church, Homer, N. Y. 1805-1862 
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Andrew Dickson White Birthpince and Old Sampson Temperasce Tavern Homer, i ¥. 


Andrew Dickson White Birthplace 
and the Old Sampson Temperance Tavern, Homer, N. } 
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Jedediah Barber's Great Western Store, 1811, Hcmer, N.Y 
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Top, James Street, Homer, N. Y. the old fire house on right 


Bottom, Burning of the Old National Hotel, corner of Main and 
Water Sts., where the Town Hall! now stands. Burned in early 
1999's. It was the original David Harum Tavern. 
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“Big Elm“ on [caly Valley Road, phoro. taken «bout 1°00. 
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“The Big Stone’* photo. taken above 1900. 


See story on p. 91, this issue, ane p.31 Vol.5 No. 17. 
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FREMONT, SULLIVAN COUNTY 


By Clara Armstrong Miller, Town Historian 
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The territory comprising Fremont has changed its koundary 
names many times. Originally it was Mamakating, then Lumber- 
land (March 16, 1789), Liberty (March 31, 1807), and Callicoon 
(1842). Fremont came into existence on November 1, 1851 by a 
resolution of the Board of Supervisors of Sullivan County. The 
town was named for John C. Fremont, who had many admirers 
for his career on the Pacific coast during the war with Mexico, 
and as the “pathfinder”: of the Rockies. 

One of the more active workers for the creation of the town 
was Judge Samuel Mckoon, who had been acquiring land around 
Trout Pond in the 1840's. Other large landowners of this section 
who worked with Judge McKoon tocreate the new town were: 
Roderick LaValley, Jeptha Kellam, James Brown, Joseph Yendes. 
When the first town meeting was held in March, 1852, at the 
home of Ezekia Scott, who lived in the center of the town, Judge 
McKoon was chosen as its first Supervisor. Roderick LaValley 
was chosen as Justice of the peace, Joseph Yendes as an assessor, 
David LaValley as constable, and James Brown as Overseer of the 
Poor and one of the Road Commissioners. 





The Lavalley Mill built in 1849, was the first mill in the region. 
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Although a few families lived at Long Eddy and Hankins 
prior to the Revolution; Fremont was the last part of the county 
to have settlers come in numbers. This was a good locality for the 
farmer and the lumberman. There was a great store of timber in 
its forests and many good mill sites on its streams, but the owners 
made no effort to open up the territory. They lived at a great 
distance from each other and therefore there was little united 
effort. 

The rugged hills facing the Delaware River offered only a 
few accessible landings such as Basket Brook and Pierce's, or 
Hankins Creek. The hardy raftsmen coming down the Delaware 
from farther up stream were not attracted to this section. 

In 1790, John Dusinberry and Harry Sands operated a saw- 
mill near the Basket Brook andsawed out pine ]umber for the 
lower Delaware market. 





Acid works of E. F. & L. C. King, Acidalia, Sullivan Co. c. 1890 
Photos courtesy of Leslie LaValley, Charlotteville, Va. 


In 1780, Isaac Simmons settled at Hankins, and about 1792, 
Aaron Pierce operated a grist mill on Pierce’s Creek. 

Machinery for these mills was brought into this region via 
the Delaware River in Durham boats. These boats were propelled 
by poles, into one end of which were riveted spikes to prevent 
slipping on the rocks in the bed of the river. In passing the swift 

Continued on page 114. 
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HOMER. Continuation from page 104. 


Places of business, public buildings and manufacturing, did 
keep pace with the homes. Sometimes the home was the place of 
business. Taverns were the earliest business ventures. Enos Stim- 
son conducted one on the site of the Hedges. Wright’s Tavern 
on West Hill has already been mentioned. John Ballard was pro- 
prietor ofaninn on S. Main St. in 1803. I. M. Samson, Reuben 
Washburn and Daniel Knapp were all early innkeepers. The Ro- 
pository, an early newspaper, carried the following notice in 1814 
**For sale, the well-known tavern at the lower end of the village 
where the East and West Turnpike crosses the N. & S. road. See 
Thomas Bishop.“ 


James and Samuel Percival published the first newspaper, 
the Cortland Courier in 1810. By 1815 James was at Cortland and 
publishing the Cortland Republican. In 1812 R. Bender printed 
the Farmer's Journal, andR. Washburn from 1813 till 1825. Jesse 
Searl published The Repository. He sold the paper to Milton A. 
Kianey and it became the Cortland Observer. 

The first merchant may have been Reuben Washburn, How- 
ever, David Coye was here in 1803. The Shermans were here in 
1809 building the stone block, corner of Water and N. Main St. 
in 1827. This is the building now occupied by the Homer Clean- 
ers and was known as the Sherman Exchange. The Great Western 
often called the first department store of Central New York, was 
started in 1811 by Jedediah Barber. Other early traders and mer- 
chants included: 

1803, Hooker Ballard, tailor. 

1809, Matthias Cook, hatter. 

1810, Andrew Burr, tanner. 

1814, John Osborn, silversmith. 
1826, Samuel Glover, boots & shoes. 

One of the leading industries of the early days was the man- 
ufacture of whiskey. It is told that as late as 1829 there were 
ten distilleries in the town, at least six of which were in the vil- 
lage. 

Samuel Hotchkiss, a carpenter, came in 1798. He built and 
lived near the Creal farm after a short time in the village. He 
made many frames for the first houses. Nathan Stone came to the 
vicinity of Homer in 1800 and for many years worked as a brick 
and stone mason. Isaac Chaffy who lived on River St., was a 
house joiner. 
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Asa White and John Keep erected the first mill in 1798. 
White also built a cotton factory opposite the stcne (woolen) 
mill soon after 1800. This burned about 1812. Another was built 
but was torn down to make way for the stone mill in 1834. This 
was razed in 1959. Wm. Heberd, brother-in-law of J. Barber, had 
an ax factory on the northern end of River St., in 1812. Seth Shaw 
had a shop on River St., where he made the wheels for the spin- 
ning of wool and flax. Anias Jenks had a brick building near tke 
Mill Street., bridge for woo! carding and cloth dressing. Jacob 
Sanders, Jr., had a foundry on the east side of S. Main St., in 
1825, and in 1838 he built across the street where the Stone's 
factory was later. 

Before 1815 Clement Hayden had built part of the Belden 
house at the cornerof River and Albany Sts. He was a cabinet 
maker. In 1825 E. & C. Shirley were on S. Main St., as cabinet 
makers. Next to the River on the south side of Albany St., was 
Stebben’s blacksmith shop where oxen were shod. Hezekiah 
Roberts and Townsend Ross, the first postmaster, were early house 
builders on the east side of south Main St. Mechanics Hall was 
erected on the corner of Cayuga and S. Main Sts. in 1833. By 
Daniel Glover, Horace Babcock, Hammon Short and a Mr. Bliss. 

The Cortland County Medical Association was organized in 
Homer in 1808. Among the first doctors in the area were: 


1799, Lewis S. Owen. 
1800, Luther Rice. 

1803, Jesse Searle. 
1807, Allen Barley. 
1818, Lewis Riggs. 
1822, Geo. W. Bradford. 
1834, Ashbel Patterson. 


The bridges in the village deserve mention. There were the 
beautiful stone arch ones, only one of which remains, and that 
one is over Factory Creek on N. Main St., spoken of as the “‘first 
bridge’. The Albany St., Roman arch bridge was replaced in 1936. 
The ones as Mill, Wall and Pine Sts. were built about 1811 and 
cost less than $500 for all three. 
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There was a smallpox epidemic in 1830. Also the anti-Ma- 
sonic meetings were held that year. The village was incorporated 
in 1835. 

During the earlier years in the town there wete young boys 
who were destined to become noted men: Francis B. Carpenter, 
the artist, born in 1830; William O. Stoddard said to be the first 
to speak of Lincoln as President, also a secretary at the White 
House during Lincoln's term; Andrew D. White, first president 
of Cornell University and ambassador to Germany. Among the 
famous ministers of the Gospel were Dr. Edward W. Hitchcock, 
pastor of the American Chapel in Paris. The Rev. Mr. Theodore 
Muager, minister at First Congregational Church, New Haven, 
Conn., for over 50years; and Dr. Henry A. Nelson, one of the 
“Innocents Abroad“ 1884-85, also pastor at St. Louis and teacher 
at Lane Seminary in Ohio. 


SOURCES: 


Charles H. Stevens, in the Homer Post, 1932. 

H. C. Goodwin, Cortland Co. and the Border Wars, 1858. 
H. P. Smith, History of Cortland County, 1885. 

Bertha E. Blodgett, Stories of Cortland County, 1932. 
Records First Religious Society of Homer, 1799. 

Records The Congregational Church of Homer, 1801. 
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FREMONT. Continuation from page 110. 
water in the rifts, of which the Delaware has many, the propell- 
ing power was transferred to ropes, part of the crew walking on 
the beach, or in the shallow water, towing, while one man with 
his pole remained in his boat to keep it from grounding in the 
shallow water. 

Abner Lane came to this region in 1793 from Connecticut 
and his descendants lived here for many years u ntil the 1900's 
when they moved to Binghamton. 

Deliverance Adams, an old soldier of the Revolution, serv- 
ing under General Washington, also lived in this region. At the 
time of his death he was living with his daughter, Mrs. Aben 
Brown, near the Delaware, about half-way between Long Eddy 
and Hankins. 

Some claim that John Lord was the first settler at Long Eddy 
making the first clearing at the flats once known as Adams tract 
and later as the Halsey Estate, now it belongs to the Tether- 
Waterfall families. 

The first permanent resident of the town of Fremont was 
Joseph Geer. His father, Amasa Geer, came from Coeyman's Pa- 
tent, sometime between 1790 and 1800. He located at Stockpost, 
Pa., on land adjoining Samuel Preston's. Amasa later, about 1800 
came to Long Eddy. He purchased land from John Dusinkerry 
and built a log house where he moved his family. Sometime after 
settling here Mr. Geer decided to go to Ohio. He wrote to his 
wife to either sell or give away the property. This Mrs. Geer re- 
fused to do, apparently having decided that she had done enough 
traveling. Her youngest son Joseph, remained with his mother 
butthe other children left for Ohio. Later, on one of his trips 
down the river, Joseph married Mary Casebier of the Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa. More land was purchased until the family owned 
land from the Delaware to Perch Pond. Now known as Delaware 
Lake, a summer colony. 

Joseph had nine children: Nancy, Mariba Taylor, Olive Kel- 
lam, John, Amasa, William, David, Joseph, and Larkin. 

Joseph always lived upon the land purchased by his father 
until he died at the age of 88. He was a great hunter as were most 
ofthe earlysettlers. Deer and bear were abundant, trout were 
plentiful, eels, catfish, pickerel, and shad could be taken from the 
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Many stories are told of his prowess but he is best known 
for hunting and killing hudreds of rattlesnakes. No matter how 
many he killed there seemed to be as many as before. A local 
half-breed Indian named Johnson had the cure for the bite of the 
rattlesnake. For a quart of whiskey he wou! d let a rattlesnake 
bite himand then cure himself. Since Geer was unable to exter- 
minate the snakes, he had a great desire to possess the remedy 
for himself. To all of his pleadings Johnson refused to divulge 
the secret, giving as his reason that other Indians would kill him 
if he did so. Finally when Johnson was going on one of his 
drinking sprees, Geer was able to get the information by prom- 
ising the Indian all the whiskey he could drink. Johnson let a 
snake bite him and then cured himself by applying medicines ob- 
tained from local herbs. 

Geer kept this secret until the Indian left the country and 
Geer was an old man. When he felt he was tco old to cure those 
bitten he told the secret to all. His oldest son John, then became 
the rattlesnake man. 

I can faintly remember John Geer who lived on a hill atthe 
edge of the Long Eddy, and who was said to have snakes in ket- 
tles and pails hanging in his cellar. These snakes w ere shipped 
away to museums, or the venom extracted from them and used 
for medicinal purposes. 

In addition tothe settlement at Hankins and Long Eddy, 
one was madeat Tennanah Lake, at that time called Long Pond, 
by Benjamin Misnex and Jacob Misner. These men bought land 
from Herman Hardenburg in 1811. Benjamin Misner is credited 
with stocking Long Pond with brook trout. 


The settlers at Long Pond came to the lands of Fremont 
through Rockland township since t here was no other contact 
with the outside world. The first school in the town, (then part 
of Callicoon) was near Long Pond and was taught by a Harden- 
burg daughter. She received $2.00 a week and boarded herself. 
The next schools were at Fremont, Basket, and Long Eddy. 

The road built in 1833 from Liberty to the Delaware River 
opened up that portion of the county near North Branch. A road 
known asthe Cannon road was then built from North Branch 
to Hankins. This was the first road in the town of Fremont. 

When the Erie Railroad seemed a certainty, people began to 
pour into this region. The land was covered with a dense forest 
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of the finest hemlock and hardwood timber, and when the Erie 
was completed, making an outlet for the shipment of leather and 
other products, the good farming lands were rapidly taken up 
and converted into farms, largely by industrious Germans from 
the adjoining town of Callicoon and their friends from other 
sections. Many families came from Herkimer and Schoharie coun- 
ties, making the journey by ox team. The railroad also offered 
an easier way for the raftsmen to return home from the markets 
on the lower Delaware and therefore the number of raftsmen in- 
creased. In 1875, a boom year, 160 rafts were floated from the 
Basket Brook Eddy alone. 

Rafting was the salvation of the pioneer farmers. They kept 
a few summer cows. Soon after the haying, the winter was spent 
in the woods, clearing the land of its timber and making the 
land more valuable for farming. The whole winter's work con- 
sisted of cutting, skidding, and hauling logs to the river for the 
final operation of rafting the logs and running them to market. 
By diligence and good fortune, the land would becleared and 
entirely paid for with bark and lumber taken from ic. 

The first sawmills were of the ‘‘up and down" variety, and 
were powered by water from a dam built on a small creek. These 
were slow; 4000 feet of lumber sawed ina day was a vast amount 
of work. The first citcularsaw was introduced by Beals and Hol- 
comb near Acidalia. 

Ih 1849, the tannery business was started in the town when 

Charles Miles, Benjamin Miles, and Carlos Holcom built a tan- 
nery on the Hankins Creek where Mileses now stands. The tan- 
nery in Fremont Center built by D. P. Buckley and Son of Liber- 
ty wasa larger one. If leather was produced before 1851 when 
the Erie came to Hankins, it must have been carried across coun- 
try. The tannery business was an important business of Sullivan 
County, and we are told that the soldiers of the northern armies 
fought the Civil War in shoes whose leather was mostly tanned 
in Sullivan County. In looking at an old map of Long Eddy I find 
‘the location of a bark mill along the Hoolihan Brook. 
At one time the extraction of wood chemical products from a 
four-foot wood was an important industry in the to wn of Fre- 
mont. The first factory constructed in the town was in Acidalia, 
seven miles above Long Eddy and a short distance from Fremont 
Center. This was operated by Eugene F. King of Binghamton, 
when there were only seven such factories in the then entire 
United States. 
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The manufacture of wood chemical products was a compli- 
cated process and the first equipment was cumbersome and crude. 
The factory at first burned charcoal screenings under the retorts, 
stills, and caldrons where the liquor was boiled down. Later it 
was converted to steam. The building of the acid factories opened 
up a market for hardwoods which had not existed previously. At 
one time three factories were operated along the Basket and an- 
other at Long Eddy. 

Years ago Mileses was quite a manufacturing center. Besides 
the sawmill and tannery, the village had a cooperage where thou- 
sands of barrels were produced for the apple growers of Sullivan 
County. There was also a furniture factury, a brewery, a black- 
smith shop, a wagon maker shop, and a carpet weaving plant. 

After the canneries closed, hard times visited our town. 
They continued until the demand for bluestone developed. While 
this was in demand, an immense amount was quarried in Fre- 
mont. The town ranked first in production in Sullivan County. 
The first operators were Manny and Ross. Later this firm sold 
out to Kenny Brothers. Much of the stone was taken from lands 
leased from Horace Mckoon. The Kenny Brothers came to Long 
Eddy in 1889. 

The first hotel built in Long Eddy was one belonging to Cal- 
vin and Aaron Van Beschoten in 1858 or 59. H. C. Gordon came 
to Long Eddy ine th 50's, having a contract to furnish wood for 
the railroad. He became also the first merchant. The first post- 
office was at Hankins in 1852 with Gedney Underhill as post- 
master. The second was opened at Long Eddy in 1855. The Cath- 
olic Church at Obernburg was built in 1852. The First Methodist 
Church in Fremont Center in 1861. 

Now in 1961, a little more than a hundred years since the 
Erie Railroad opened up this region, we find much of it going 
back to its original condition. The virgin timber is gone, but is 
being replaced by second and third growths, and again the for- 
ests ate being reclaimed by the deer, bear, and the rattlesnakes, 
which were hunted by that pioneer, Joseh Geer, who chose to 
cast his lot in the Delaware Valley in 1800. 

SOURCES: 

Hick, Charles; Town of Fremont. 

LaValley, Leslie Basket Letters. 

Quinlan; History of Sullivan County. 

Old maps and stories. 
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ELIZA C. HARTLEY, 1-10-1826 to Jesse & Mary Hartley, Town 
of Niagara. 
ELIZABETH T. WEEKS, 8-2-1827 to Ed. & Elizabeth Weeks, 
Town of Niagara. 
ARIDNE STARBUCK, 3-7-1826 to Isaac & Rebecca Starbuck, 
Somerset. 
JOHN H. MOSHER, 17-2-1826 to Wm. & Judith Mosher. 
Sometset. 
MOSES ALDRICH, 13-3-1827, Jesse & Elizabeth Aldrich, 
Hartland. 
AMOS JACKSON, 15-4-1827 to Jesse & Edith Jackson, Hartland 
WM. T. BILLS, 17-4-1828 to Thomas & Susan Bills, Hartland. 
ABEL T. HOAG, 10-10-1827 to Jackson & Phebe Hoag, 
Lockport. 
RUTH HARKNESS, 25-12-1827 to Beulah & Daniel Harkness. 
Elba. 
RACHEL SNELL, 1-10-1827 to Richard & M. I. Snell, Lockport. 
AMY ANN SPALDING, 10-9-1827 to Lyman & Amy Spalding, 
Lockport. 
ELIZA CHASE, 26-12-1827 to Levi & Anna Chase, Royalton. 
WM. G. HULL, 3-9-1827 to Nehemiah & Bethsheba Hull, Elba. 
MARY ANN HAVILAND, 5-11-1828 to James & Lucy Haviland 
Royalton. 
AMANDA WESTGATE, 27, 5, 1828 to Jeremiah & Eunice ° 
Westgate, Royalton. 
DANIEL S. HAVILAND, 5-2-1828 to Charles & Laura Haviland 
Royalton. 
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RACHEL HAINES, 12-5-1828 to Jesse P. & Sarah Haines, 
Lockport. 

MARY S. COMSTOCK, 22-12- 1828 to Jared & Catherine 
Comstock, Cambria. 

SARAH M. BIRDSALL, 29-2- 1828 to Jonathan & Mary 
Birdsall, Hartland. 

PHILA COLVIN, 13-3-1828 to Isaac & Elizabeth Colvin, 
Hartland. 

SUSAN E. STARBUCK, 8-5-1828 to Isaac & Rebecca Starbuck, 
Somerset. 

RACHEL V. WEEKS, 29-7- 1829 to Ed. & Elizabeth Weeks. 
Lockport. 

REBECCA B. ROSS, 25-12-1829 to Wilbur & Rachel Ross, 
Lockport. 

BETSEY HOAG, 15-8-1829 to Stephen A. Hoag, Lockport. 
ZACCHEUS ALDRICH, 20-5-1829 to Jesse & Elizabeth Aldrich, 
Hartland. 

LEVI JACKSON, 13-9- 1829 to Jesse & Edith Jackson, Hartland. 
MARTHA HAWLEY, 29- 9-1827 to Gideon & Mary Hawley, 
Orleans Co. 

ANNA B. HOAG, 28-10-1827 to Stephen & Hannah Hoag, 
Shelby. 

JACOB SMITH HOAG, 1-1- 1828 to Jacob & Sarah Hoag, 

Elba, Genesee Co. 

EDWARD WEEKS, 7-1-1828 to William & Susannah Weeks, 
Elba, Genesee Co. 

JOSEPH GRIFFIN, 28-4-1828 to Jacob & Bethsheba Griffin. 
Elba. 

MARY LAING, 3-8-1828 to Smith & Abbe Laing, Elba.’ 
MARY ANN HOAG, 10-9-1828 to Peter & Hannah Hoag, 
Shelby, Orleans Co. 
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WANTON ALDRICH, 8-2-1829, to Richard & Bethsheba 
Aldrich, Elba, 

MARY ANN HULL, 30-1-1825 to Nehemiah & Bethsheba Hull, 
Elba. 

ABIGAIL SHOTWELL, 18-6-1827 to Benjamin & Sarah 
Shotwell, Elba. 

RACHEL HESTON, 11-9-1827 to Joseph & Ann Heston, Batavia, 
JOHN H. WIXON, 17-1-1820 to William & Susanna Wixon, 
Batavia. 

EDWARD H. FULLER, 10-10-1827 to Hibbard & Phebe Fuller, 
Batavia. 

LAURA CHASE, 20-8-1829 to Levi & AnnaChase, Royalton. 
ANNA HAVILAND, 5-12-1829 to Samuel & Phebe Haviland, 
Royalton. 

PHEBE ANN HOAG, 3-2-1829 to Andrew Hoag, Somerset. 
PHEBE THAYER, 3-11-1830 to M. & Amy Thayer, Somerset. 
DENNIS HOAG, 10-4-1831 to Andrew & Sally Ann Hoag, 
Somerset. 

HARRIET STARBUCK, 27-12-1831 to Isaac & Rebecca 
Starbuck, Somerset. 

JOHN CORBIN, 27-9-1830 to John & Betty Corbin, Lockport- 
DIANTHA BIRDSALL, 3-1-1832 to Joseph & Nancy Birdsall, 
Hartland. 

GEORGE HOA6, 30-4-1830 to Jackson & phebe Hoag, 
Lockport, 

MARTHA M. SNELL, 17-10-1831 to Richard & M. Snell, 
Lockport. 

WM. P. SPRAGUE, 31-12-1831 to Benoni & Sarah Sprague, 
Hartland. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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